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New Year Honours 

Knights Bachelor. Brigadier Frank Higginson, C.B., C.M.G. [A]. 
Brigadier A. H. Killick, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., Secretary, R.I.C.S. 
G.C.B. Sir Harold Emmerson, K.C.V.O. 

C.B. Colonel S. H. Fisher, M.C., T.D., D.L. [F]. 

K.C.V.O. Professor A. E. Richardson, P.R.A. [F]. 

C.V.O. Louis de Soissons, O.B.E., R.A., S.A.D.G. [F]. William 
MacMillan, R.A., R.B.S. 

K.B.E. Sir Hugh Beaver. 

C.B.E. G. W. Grosvenor, Immediate Past President, N.F.B.T.E. 
G. V. Strudwick, Director of Contracts, Ministry of Works. 
W. G. Fiske, Chairman, L.C.C. Housing Committee. 

M.V.O. M.C. Glover, M.C. [L], Superintending Surveyor, M.O.W. 
O.B.E. Yan G. Lindsay, A.R.S.A. [F]. D. St. C. Macphail [A]. 
W. C. Orr, Principal, Ministry of Works. Oliver Weerasinghe [F], 
(Ceylon). 

M.B.E. J. D. Allingham [A] (New Zealand). 

C.M.G. Richard Turner [L], Assistant Chief Architect, Ministry 
of Works. 


Talk on Russian Architecture and Building 


Mr. J. H. Forshaw, C.B., M.C., M.T.P.I. [F], Chief Architect 
to the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, and Mr. 
R. C. Bevan, M.A., B.Sc., of the Building Research Station, who 
were members of the building team which recently visited the 
U.S.S.R., are to give a talk, ‘Russian Architecture and Building 
1955’, on Tuesday 21 February at 6 p.m. at the R.I.B.A. 


Architectural Copyright 


The Council’s attention has been drawn to instances in which 
local authorities have required private architects to make over 
their copyright as part of the main agreement between the authority 
and the architect. 

Members are reminded that the ownership of copyright is vested 
in the architect and the Council consider it a matter of principle 
that any transfer of that ownership should be the subject of a 
separate agreement, or a separate clause in the main agreement, 
and should involve some consideration additional to and separate 
from the architect’s remuneration for his work as provided in the 
appropriate scale of fees. 
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‘Architecture in Australia’ Exhibition at the R.I.B.A. 

The Royal Institute’s spring exhibition is to be opened on the 
afternoon of 28 February by the Australian High Commissioner, 
Sir Thomas White. Prepared by the Royal Australian Institute of 
Architects, it will illustrate the recent work of Australian architects 
and will include a section on furnishing fabrics and on furniture 
of Australian hardwoods. The exhibition is to be open to the 
public from 29 February to 24 March inclusive from 10 to 7 p.m., 
Saturdays 10 to 5 p.m. 

Our colleagues in Australia today appear to work under con- 
ditions—other than climatic—which parallel those of Great 
Britain. There is a vast housing demand, the cost of building is high 
and there is a scarcity of craftsmen. A remark by Mr. W. R. Laurie, 
Past President R.A.I.A., in a recent article, perhaps indicates 
another similarity. ‘During the last 50 years outside forces have 
made it (Australian architecture) more and more derivative from 
Overseas sources until, in its more extreme modern forms, only 
the gumtrees distinguish it from its contemporaries in similar 
climates in Europe and the United States.’ But in 1944 the Common- 
wealth Experimental Building Station, staffed by architects, 
engineers and scientists, was set up under the Commonwealth 
Department of Works and the results of its work in the study of 
Australian climate, materials and conditions are beginning to make 
imported traditions a thing of the past. This, the first exhibition 
of the architecture of a British Dominion, is likely to arouse great 
interest among architects in Great Britain. 


The Cape Architectural Association 

On page 117 of this JOURNAL we publish a letter about the forma- 
tion of a new architectural body in the Cape Province. It has been 
created to fulfil a function which the Institute of South African 
Architects, a statutory body concerned primarily with registration, 
is not able to cover. This is to act as a professional body holding 
meetings of an architectural, technological or social type. The 
new body started as a past-student association of the University 
of Cape Town School of Architecture but quickly developed into 
a broader organisation. It is co-operating with the present students 
of the school in producing a quarterly magazine entitled TAT 
which is serious without being highbrow and light-hearted without 
being flippant. Animated by the most forward-looking architects 
in the Province and having the whole-hearted blessing of the South 
African Institute, the new Association appears to be assured of a 
successful future. 
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The Christmas Holiday Lectures 

The sight of two children bouncing up and down on a prestressed 
concrete plank was but one of Mr. William Allen’s lively demon- 
strations at his Christmas Holiday Lectures which excited laughter 
and interest in his packed audience. It is customary to warn those 
who give these lectures never to ‘talk down’ to the children and 
that indeed the adolescent audience is liable to be rather more 
intelligent than one of adults. Any fear that Mr. Allen’s subject— 
the technical ideas and principles which operate in the design and 
construction of buildings—might be above the heads of his hearers 
was quickly dispelled. They listened attentively to and appeared to 
grasp without difficulty such matters as the theory of Gothic 
vaulting, prestressing and post-stressing of concrete, the economics 
of brickwork, comfort conditions in lighting and auditorium 
acoustics. Naturally this depended to no small extent on Mr. 
Allen’s engaging manner of exposition (for example, his remark 
that today buildings fell down only when the arithmetic was wrong) 
and on facile demonstrations with models, samples, films, slides 
and drawings, a multiplicity of apparatus which he handled well. 


His first lecture dealt mainly with the subject of the wall and’ 


its development from prehistoric mud bricks to present day 
perforated, sand-lime and fly-ash bricks and blocks and thence on 
to curtain walling, a progress which took in the arch of Ctesiphon 
and the central tower of St. Albans Abbey and concluded with the 
U.N. Building and Lever Building in New York. 

A slide of Stonehenge began the second lecture as a demon- 
stration of post and lintel construction. A simple explanation of 
bending moments in beams was followed by the theory of arch 
structures, then of steel framing, reinforced concrete and pre- 
stressed and post-stressed concrete. This exposition was anything 
but abstruse and difficult to follow and it was here that the 
children jumped on the prestressed concrete plank. It was notable 
that in all matters he covered, Mr. Allen made his hearers aware 
of the economic and social bases of the use of structures and 
materials and how these elements are handled by the architect in 
the achievement of a well-planned and well-designed architecture. 

The third lecture dealt with light and sound in architecture. With 
apparatus he demonstrated discomfort and disability in lighting, 
contrast grading and good and bad windows and light fittings. 
Thence he moved to colour, its application in interiors and the 
Munsell system. On sound he dealt with frequencies, loudness, 
absorption and reverberation, explaining the reasons for the shape 
of the Royal Festival Hall. From control of noise in factories, he 
went on to aircraft and traffic noises in town planning, ending with a 
recording of the Comet aircraft taking off at full throttle. 

An indication of the popularity of a particular series of Christ- 
mas Holiday Lectures is the degree of falling off in attendance at 
later lectures. Mr. Allen’s audiences increased at these. 


Library Group 

At a meeting of the Library Group on Monday 13 February at 
6 p.m. Miss Prunella Hodgson will introduce a discussion on 
British 18th-century drawings in the possession of the R.I.B.A. 
Library. 


The High Flats Report 

Some copies of the full report of the Symposium on High Flats, 
held last February, are still available. This is the only full state- 
ment of the technique of high flat block construction at present 
published and members may find it useful for reference. Copies 
are obtainable from the Secretary, R.I.B.A., price 6s.; by post 
6s. 6d. Cheques or postal orders should be sent with applications. 


Index to Practice Notes 

An index to Practice Notes published in the JoURNAL from January 
to December 1955 has now been prepared and copies may be 
obtained free of charge on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
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Allied Society Exhibition 

The new Maidstone Chapter (until recently the Maidstone Group) 
of the South-Eastern Society of Architects is celebrating its new | 
status by holding a small but well-thought-out exhibition in Maid. | 
stone Museum. The theme of the Exhibition is Sir Winston | 
Churchill’s dictum that we shape our buildings and afterwards | 
they shape us. Introductory panels illustrate the materials with | 
which the architect has to deal and the essential requirements in 
designing any building. One of these panels shows, side by side, | 
photographs of good and bad housing development which are 
superimposed upon a large estate development plan. On the walls 
of the gallery are displayed examples of work by private architects, 
and salaried staffs, the names of architects being omitted in all 
cases. Models are also exhibited and a complete set of working | 
drawings for a particular project. The object of the exhibition is to 
acquaint the public with the work that architects do and the scope 
of the knowledge required. The local Grammar Schools have been | 
informed of the exhibition and in at least one case the Head- 
mistress announced the fact to the assembled school. The officers 
of the Chapter feel very strongly that such exhibitions are a most | 
important part of the work of Allied Societies. | 


| 


The Brussels Exhibition 1958 

Howard V. Lobb and Partners have been appointed Chief Archi- 
tects and Mr. James Gardner Co-ordinating Designer for the 
United Kingdom Pavilion at the forthcoming Brussels Universal 
and International Exhibition 1958. 

Mr. Howard Lobb, C.B.E. [F], was Chairman of the Architecture 
Council of the Festival of Britain and Controller of Construction of 
the South Bank Exhibition. His partner, Mr. John Ratcliff, O.B.E. | 
[F], was deputy to Sir Hugh Casson [F], Director of Architecture | 
at the Festival, and later to Mr. Lobb. 

Mr. James Gardner, O.B.E., R.D.I., was Chief Designer of the 
British exhibits at the ‘Atoms for Peace’ Exhibition at Geneva last 
August, and of the ‘Britain Can Make It’ and ‘Enterprise Scotland’ 
Exhibitions. He was Chief Designer of the Festival Gardens, one 
of the co-ordinating designers of the South Bank Exhibition and a 
member of the Festival of Britain Presentation Panel. 

The Central Office of Information is responsible, on behalf of 
the Foreign Office, for the planning and construction of the 
United Kingdom Government official pavilion at Brussels. Sir 
John Balfour is United Kingdom Commissioner-General for the 





exhibition. 


Société des Artistes Francais; 1956 Salon 

The President of the Société des Artistes Francais has sent a general 
invitation to British architects to submit entries for the 1956 Salon 
to be held in the Grand Palais des Champs Elysées in Paris. The 
exhibition opens in May and contributions, which may include 
models, should be designed to give an indication of the contempo- 
rary importance of the architect’s function. Further information 


can be obtained from Mr. Armand D. Blackley, Messrs. James ' 


Bourlet & Sons Ltd., 17 and 18 Nassau Street, Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 


R.I.B.A. Diary 

TUESDAY 7 FEBRUARY. 6 p.m. General Meeting. President’s Address 
to Students. Criticism of work submitted for Prizes and Studentships 
—G. Grenfell Baines, A.M.T.P.I. [A]. 

MONDAY 13 FEBRUARY. 6 p.m. Library Group. A discussion on 
British 18th-century drawings in the possession of the R.I.B.A. 
Library—introduced by Miss Prunella Hodgson. 

TUESDAY 21 FEBRUARY. 6 p.m. Russian Architecture and Building 
1955—J. H. Forshaw, C.B., M.C., M.T.P.I. [F], and R. C. Bevan, 
M.A., M.Sc. 

WEDNESDAY 29 FEBRUARY tO SATURDAY 24 MARCH. Exhibition 
Architecture in Australia. 10 a.m to 7 p.m. Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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Brompton, London’s Art Quarter 


By H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, C.B.E., Mus.Bac.(Camb.), M.A.(Oxon.), Past President 
Read before the R.I.B.A. on 6 December 1955, Mr. A. Graham Henderson, R.S.A., 


Past President, in the Chair. 


THE almost lifelong fascination that Vic- 
torian architecture has exerted upon me is 
largely due, I think, to the spontaneity of 
that architecture’s response to passing 
moods and to the natural unrestrained 
way in which that response has been 
expressed. Never did any era record its 
artistic experiences more clearly in its 
copious works. What I have called the ‘art 
quarter’ of London, that wonderful section 
of South Kensington stretching southward 
from the Albert Hall to the Cromwell 
Road, is as it were a national architectural 
diary in which, beside the treasures it 
contains of many beautiful passages, no 
page is without some historical importance. 

My own memories of it are long. I was 
reading in the art library of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum when a friend of mine 
among the attendants whispered to me the 
news, happily false, that the life of the 
uncrowned King Edward VII had not been 
saved by the operation performed upon 
him for the newly named disease of 
appendicitis. I was then a _ schoolboy 
invalided home and obliged to find un- 
athletic and, as it happened, solitary 
amusements. Exploration of uncharted 
galleries full of unexpected things gave me 
keen pleasure, and the friendly Italianate 
courtyard upon which the library windows 
looked down gathered for me associations 
with many amusing expeditions that had 
begun or ended there. 

I was already precociously informed and, 
I am afraid, rather too much opinionated 
about the more obvious aspects of archi- 
tecture, and I had been told and I un- 
questioningly believed that the facades of 
what were then called the Science Schools 
but are now usually called the ‘Huxley 
Building’, to distinguish them from schools 
built later, were a work of the highest 
excellence. That I should have been so told, 
I confess, surprises me. 

Buildings between 30 and 40 years of 
age, as this building was then, generally 
have few friends, but my belief has never 
faltered. It still seems to me a work of art 
that was a classic from the moment of its 
birth. I never heard until lately that its 
happiest peculiarity, the little gallery pro- 
jecting from its top storey, was intended 
as an ambulatory for the workers who 
wished to breathe fresh air when they had 
had enough of the chemical smells inside. 
If that is true, I think we might say that 
seldom could a not very pretty necessity 
have been more prettily provided against, 
but it does not sound to me as if there 
teally had been any necessity, nor have 
I ever heard of anyone having been seen 
there recovering from fumes. 

I have personal reason to be grateful for 
the notion that the gallery affords, because 
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it came in very useful to me rather early in 
my career, when I had to put one domestic 
and preferably verandahed floor at the top 
of an otherwise completely commercial 
building in Calcutta. 

Arcades just below the eaves were 
highly popular for their own sake with 
Victorian critics. James Fergusson fre- 
quently pauses in his history to applaud 
them and the Prince Consort’s German 
friends simply adored them. 

In the year 1853 the Prince Consort 
obtained from Gottfried Semper, then in 
England and a member of the Department 
of Practical Art at South Kensington, a 
rough sketch of what the new museum and 
school buildings should be like. I do not 
know whether that sketch still exists, but it 
seems safe to suppose from Semper’s 
antecedents that it must have been more or 
less of Lombardic cinquecento character, 
in which style light arcades are endemic. 
All the remains of the earliest South 
Kensington museum buildings are redolent 
of this character, which is elsewhere seldom 
to be detected in English work contem- 
porary with them, so that Semper’s hand 
though hidden was probably powerful. 
Possibly to him was due also the equally 
Lombardic use for ornamental purposes of 
terra-cotta, a material that, from the 
meridian of its popularity as ‘Coade’s ware’ 
half a century or so before, had sunk 
nearly below the English architectural 
horizon, so when it reappeared it seemed 
almost like a new discovery. 

Very elaborate detail was modelled for 
the terra-cotta in these buildings by the 
enthusiastic young sculptors of the Depart- 
ment of Practical Art, and it contributes, 
I am afraid, very much toward the one 
respect in which the buildings seem to us 
to fail. They have a discord of texture 
which to many critical eyes may seem 
highly disagreeable. The inevitable warping 
in burning that causes waviness of line in 
mouldings and in mortar joints, which are 
inevitably rather broad, may be no dis- 
figurement and may be even a beauty in a 
building the other surfaces of which are no 
more regular—in a building of sandy 
broad-jointed brickwork having windows 
of wavy crown glass or with panes held by 
flexible leads not rigidly upright. In con- 
junction, however, with the exquisitely 
smooth and accurate brickwork and the fine 
large panes of absolutely level glazing in the 
South Kensington buildings the terra-cotta 
looks carelessly made and set, its ornaments 
often a trifle awry and its arrises blunt 
and abraded. 

The Huxley Building is in my opinion 
the fine flower of the first instalment of 
buildings in the Museum quarter, the 
instalment of the gradual realisation, then 





The Science Schools (now usually called ‘The 
Huxley Building). Architect: Maj.-General 
Scott 


intended, of a comprehensive plan made by 
Captain Fowke of the Royal Engineers, 
with what obligations to Gottfried Semper’s 
sketch plan I do not know. North of 
the Imperial Institute there still remain 
galleries built by Fowke for the Great 
Exhibition of 1862 and utilised in his plan. 
These are the oldest buildings remaining. 
They were soon neighboured to the north 
by the Albert Hall, and some distance to 
the east of them, across what is now the 
Exhibition Road, came the pretty Italianate 
courtyard of which I have already spoken, 
the Huxley Building, and some large 
roofed-in courts built at the back of tem- 
porary structures facing the Cromwell 
Road and now embodied in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. There is no need to 
waste time over exact dates and degrees or 
priority; all are alike in style and most were 
designed, except in the details of their 
ornamentation, by Major-General Henry 
Scott, who took over the work when 
Fowke died in 1863. The Albert Hall is 
Scott’s triumph. There seems no doubt that 
in plan, outline and manner of construction 
it is entirely his, and I have always won- 
dered that its grandeur and bravery should 
by most critics be so lightly esteemed. 

The Albert Hall was originally intended 
to be universally textured, as it were, by an 
even veil of Renaissance ornamentation, of 
course of terra-cotta, and it may be that 
this, like Barry’s Tudor veil which over- 
spreads the Houses of Parliament, would 
have emphasised by contrast the essential 
simplicity of the body it covered. Personally 
I think that the second thoughts, even- 
tually acted upon, were the better. 

The ornamental parts may seem a little 
disconnected and not entirely harmonious, 
being the work of many hands, but the 
grand sweep of the oval curves, the impres- 
sive solidity of the interrupting porches and 
the elegant crown formed by the ridge-and- 
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furrow glass roof offer, I think, a great deal 
more for our admiration than can be found 
in many monuments of far higher repute. 
The erection of the Albert Hall was syn- 
chronous with a long stage in the laborious 
piecing together of the Albert Memorial 
over the way from it. How curious it is 
that nobody should have thought of siting 
one upon the axial line of the other! 

If my business tonight were with history 
more than with description, I should have 
to sketch a brief biography of that extra- 
ordinary man, Sir Henry Cole, to whose 
energy and persuasiveness the establish- 
ment of almost every activity in this art 
quarter is due. In this critical account of 
buildings however I need mention him only 
as a powerful and sometimes capricious 
dictator of what should be done and when 
it should be done. Having got the Albert 
Hall built, he turned his attention almost 
immediately to the provision of a National 
Training School for Music, for which pur- 
pose a modest structure immediately east 
of the Albert Hall was begun in 1874. It is 
now the Royal College of Organists. 

The designer of this building was a sapper 
lieutenant, who did the work for nothing. 
He was a namesake of Cole’s, whether by 
kindred, affinity or coincidence I do not 
know. The building arose first in the form 
of a brick core, which the critic of the 
Companion to the Almanac found ‘un- 
gainly’, but he was assured by Lieutenant 
Cole that it was ‘to be decorated with 
plaster on sound principles’ and to exhibit 
‘the old English style of the sixteenth cen- 
tury’. In the somewhat wordy description 
that accompanies the elaborate drawings 
of the work published in the BUILDING 
NEWs in the year 1875 one seems to 
hear the accents of the elder Cole, the 
governing passions of whose life were the 
designing of ornament and the training of 
ornamentalists. The ‘old English style’ was 
the pretext for the large overhanging 
windows and for the veneering of the walls 
with panelling suggesting timber framing. 
In a few places framing was actually 
imitated by applied planks grained to 
resemble dark oak, but ‘sound principles’ 
could not overlook much of such a lapse, 
and in general the framing is of visible 
plaster with the panels it encloses decorated 
richly in graffito. 

The resulting style is a close and charming 
parallel to that developed in high-class 
19th-century exhibitions for kiosks and 
chalets de nécessité. The building has 
lately been freshened up and now would 
not disgrace Battersea Park. What Colonel 
Scott and Waterhouse can have thought of 
this is very difficult to imagine. 

It is difficult to sympathise now with the 
enthusiasm with which the reintroduction 
of terra-cotta in London buildings of later 
Victorian date was greeted. It was still 
highly popular when I first became a close 
observer of architecture, about the begin- 
ning of this century, and I remember 
expecting that a visit to Milan which I then 
paid would show me aesthetic charms in 
the material as used in the cinquecento 
which had escaped the modern manu- 
facturer. I am afraid that I was insensitive 
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South Kensington Museum (Victoria and Albert), Central Portion. Architect: Captain Fowke 


to them. I certainly did not find there the 
conflict of textures that had displeased me 
at South Kensington, but I went to Milan 
not much liking terrra-cotta and I returned 
not liking it any better. 

Late Victorians however mostly felt 
otherwise. A specimen of terra-cotta facing 
to which in my lifetime I have always heard 
exception taken, even by admirers of the 
material in general, is that of Waterhouse’s 
Natural History Museum, yet that was 
particularly warmly praised in an editorial 
paragraph in THE BUILDER as recently as 
1882. There we read that ‘the fact of the 
building being of terra-cotta inside and out 
forms another cause for interest and 
admiration. We have got to know a good 
deal about terra-cotta by this time. . . but 
when the architect conceived his design it 
was not so, especially not in the new 
departure which he took. . . . One advan- 
tage of the material is the delightful random 
variety of tone which can be obtained. This 
toning of a building, one of its greatest 
beauties, architectural artists have, in this 
country, mostly to improvise out of their 
own ingenious heads, but an artist painting 
a view of the new Natural History Museum 
will not need to exaggerate anything to 
secure what he wants; for, given a bright 
spring morning, ‘“‘the picture’ is there 
ready before him.’ 

I believe that Waterhouse’s ‘new depar- 
ture’ is here intended to mean his use of 
slabs and bonders to cover the entire 
surface of the principal walls without any 
visible admixture of brickwork. Eight years 
later, in the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, not very many yards away, he 
was to return to admixture, but using 
brickwork assimilated with the terra-cotta 
very closely in colour and texture. In the 
Natural History Museum however he made 
two departures of a far more striking kind, 
one from Fowke’s plan and the other from 
the Renaissance style which hitherto had 
been either definitely required or implicitly 
accepted as inseparable from that plan’s 
realisation. Waterhouse’s own arrival upon 


the South Kensington scene had been 
merely as an elaborator and executant of 
the Natural History galleries planned for 
the site by Fowke, and it was commonly 
said and believed that this uninspiring but 
possibly lucrative commission had been 
the best consolation prize that could be 
extracted for him by influential persons 
who considered that the compctition for 
the design for the new Law Courts should 
have resulted in a verdict in his favour, 
rather than in favour of his fellow com- 
petitor, Street. Waterhouse however was 
soon able to convince his employers of the 
essential faultiness of Fowke’s project by 
the obvious superiority of an alternative 
project of his own, and in spite of the usual 
assurances given in Parliament that there 
was no intention whatever of reversing 
decisions already announced, those deci- 
sions were in fact quietly jettisoned and 
Waterhouse was given his head. I have 
not read or heard that any question was 
asked by anybody about his even more 
complete discarding of all the stylistic 
paraphernalia of the Renaissance and his 
substitution for them of derivatives from 
Romanesque. I suppose that probably, 
since the number of round arches was not 
lessened, the change escaped public observa- 
tion. Waterhouse furthermore got rid not 
only of all cinquecento ornamentation but 
also of all the departmental ornamenters 
who had collaborated in the buildings 
already erected—Sykes, Townroe, Moody 
and all the rest—and he had every decora- 
tive detail of his terra-cotta work carried 
out from his own sketches and directions 
by an extremely able modeller called 
Du Jardin. Not only is this ornamentation 
masterly in its harmony and effectiveness, 
but it fits the nature of its material like 
a glove. 

There can be no doubt that the Natural 
History Museum needs a wash. Where 
Portland stone becomes venerable, terra- 
cotta merely becomes dirty. I cannot hope 
that cleaning this building would make it 
bring the delight to our eyes that it brought 
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to those of the critic on that ‘bright spring 
morning’ 73 years ago, but I believe that 
it might remove some of the prejudice that 
the grimy greasiness of its surface puts in 
the way of a just appreciation of its 
extremely able architecture. Its planning 
is excellent, not only practically but 
aesthetically, in the fine irternal vistas it 
affords and the happy proportion of the 
masses it supplies for appropriate expres- 
sion in the elevations. 

Its great doorway is really magnificent 
and it gains much from a peculiarity on 
which to an audience of architects I think 
I may expand for a moment. I know no 
other example of it. It is highly influential, 
I think, in the exceptional strength that one 
always notices in the shadows of the 
receding arch-mouldings. The diagonal 
plane which those mouldings break into 
steps runs inwards at an angle considerably 
steeper than 45 deg., although the steps 
themselves are square, with the result that 
the front face of each of them tilts slightly 
forward and the return face slightly back- 
ward towards the circumference. The 
muscularity of these mouldings and their 
supporting shafts, together with their 
multiplicity undisturbed by any variety of 
emphasis, gives to the doorway a grandeur 
which is quite exceptional. 

The Natural History Museum may be 
said to have six or four towers according 
to whether you include or do not include 
among them the octolateral upper storeys 
of the end pavilions. The two least con- 
spicuous ones stand in the rear, little seen 
from the front, and consist of necessary 
furnace chimneys with service staircases 
wound round them. They were almost the 
first part of the building to appear upon the 
site, and as ‘smoking campaniles’ gave rise 
to some very facetious criticism in the 
building papers at the time; but this was 
hardly justified, seeing that they serve their 
purpose and make no pretence to be any- 
thing other than they are. They stand at 
the back, and I do not think we need object 
to them. The two other undeniable towers 
are those that flank the great portal; these 

had a very narrow escape from being 
economised away by that cheeseparing 
First Commissioner of Works, Mr. Ayrton, 
but they were so obviously indispensable to 
the architectural conception that they were 
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The Albert Hall. Architect: Lieut.-Colonel Scott 





retained in his despite. The towers or 
pseudo-towers on the end pavilions are 
English paraphrases of the very steep and 
high roofs, interrupted by tall lucarne 
windows, which Visconti’s and Lefuel’s 
additions to the Louvre had reintroduced 
into French practice as a normal means of 
architectural emphasis. Waterhouse, with 
his never-failing resourcefulness, embodied 
in their design the chimneys of the office 
quarters which, if they had not been lifted 
so high, could not have drawn satisfactorily. 

French observers have always been 
severe in their condemnation of the English 
Victorian mania for towers in season and 
out of season, a mania which had not 
subsided in the Edwardian days of my own 
early memories. In general they are right 
in this, but I do not think there is in the 
Natural History Museum, taken as a 
whole, any unused top-hamper in excess of 
what at the time of its building would have 
been allowed in any European country for 
the purpose of obtaining the then universal 
desideratum, a varied, movemented skyline. 

Mr. Ayrton, although defeated in his 
attack upon the towers, was successful in 
scotching sundry proposals made by 
Waterhouse for convenience in the arrange- 
ment of showcases—proposals which were 
well before their time—and in such matters 
the interior of the building contains nothing 
remarkable. It does contain however a 
hall and a staircase which I think are 
worthy of the splendid portal that they 
lie behind. 

An old photograph of them shows their 
architecture less encroached upon by 
exhibits than it has necessarily become 
since, and if it combines, as I hope it may, 
with your personal more recent memories 
of their grandeur, it ought to make any 
verbal description of them unnecessary. 

In terra-cotta the cost of ornament is 
almost entirely the cost of the moulds from 
which ornamented blocks can be cast, so an 
architect has an opportunity of obtaining 
by repetition elaborate effects with much 
less labour and expense than they would 
involve in carved stonework. In the Natural 
History Museum Waterhouse has made 
full use of this facility in the enriched 
mouldings of his long ranges of windows 
and gablets, while providing the spectator 
with much amusing variety in the animal 
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and floral forms with which they are com- 
bined. In his building for the City and 
Guilds of London Institute farther up the 
Exhibition Road, in which he reverted, 
with a difference, to the practice of his 
predecessors in mingling terra-cotta with 
brickwork, elaboration and amusement 
alike have vanished. The Romanesque 
flavour has become very faint, and many 
details show Waterhouse gingerly edging 
into a flirtation with a Renaissance totally 
different from the Renaissance loved by 
Semper and Fowke. 

The City and Guilds Institute stands next 
to the Natural History Museum both in 
situation and in date, and the contrast 
between the two, both in style and in 
material, shows that any overriding 
similarity in buildings serving different 
purposes was then thought highly un- 
desirable, whatever may have been implied 
in the original project, which seems to have 
shown all the buildings obviously of the 
same style. 

Commenting upon this institute or tech- 
nical school when it was new, Professor 
Haytor Lewis, who was himself the 
designer of the simple enough wings of the 
University of London, found it a great deal 
too plain. I personally think it is a great 
deal too ugly. He reported that the similar 
but four times larger building just finished 
in Charlottenburg was ‘Italian in style, bold 
and grand in effect, and highly ornamental 
inside, the German idea being quite 
opposed to that generally entertained in 
our country, which is that, provided the 
building be large enough and well lighted, 
nothing is gained by making it pleasing to 
the eye and cheering in effect to the 
students’. As a spectator and not a student, 
I certainly do not find Waterhouse’s well- 
planned and very workmanlike Institute 
very cheering, and I do not think that the 
policy, which he seems to have adopted 
deliberately, of setting architectural eye- 
traps in a museum, where our attention 
should be absorbed by the exhibits, and 
refusing to us the psychological stimulant 
of ‘architecture while we work’, is very 
logical. 

A year before the City and Guilds 
building was finished and a year after the 
death of Sir Henry Cole, there was begun, 
to the north-west of the City and Guilds 
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building, the Royal College of Music, a far 
more solid and capacious structure than 
the National Training School, from which 
its chief activities were transferred. Of its 
architectural design little need be said in 


description and less could be said in 
defence. It is planned fairly reasonably and 
seems well built. Its character is vaguely 
Jacobean, but with Anglo-French pavilion 
roofs. It is the work of Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
of whom it is charitable to remember that 
his father was a greatly respected bishop. 
The year 1887 was, as all but the youngest 
know, the year of Queen Victoria’s great 
Jubilee. It was suffused with all the grandeur 
of commemoration that a rich and pas- 
sionately loyal nation could summon. To 
the throne had come imperial honour and 
to the capital city must come, in Lord 
Tennyson’s compelling words, ‘Some 
Imperial Institute, Rich in symbol, in 
ornament, which may speak to the cen- 
turies, All the centuries after us, Of this 
great Ceremonial, And this year of the 
Jubilee’. It came in the form of what seems 
to me, so far as my knowledge goes, to be 
one of the most beautiful buildings of its 
kind and time, not only in England but in 
Europe. It came, as some people say that 
the Empire itself came, by what appear to 
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have been unrelated strokes of luck in 
several directions. 

Six firms of architects were invited to 
submit designs in competition, one of them 
being Scottish, one Irish, and the remainder 
English. The Scotsman, Rowand Anderson, 
put himself out of the running with a 
tasteful design of incongruously modest 
and domestic character. The Irish firm, 
Messrs. Thomas Deane & Son, disqualified 
itself in the opposite way, by a grandiosity 
requiring no less than nine external domes. 
The English competitors were Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, Mr. Thomas Graham Jackson, 
Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress Bell, and 
Mr. Thomas Collcutt. The inclusion of 
Blomfield presumably ensured the blessing 
of the Established Church, and Jackson 
was at that time the favourite architect of 
Oxford University, so he would have had 
powerful sponsors in the Government, but 
the preference for Webb and Bell, and 
Collcutt, before many other rivals equally 
eligible, is not so easy to account for. I 
guess that Messrs. Webb and Bell owed 
their selection to the superiority, which had 
been pointed out by many critics, of their 
competitive design for the new Admiralty 
over that which was chosen and executed. 

When Collcutt’s design was published in 
the Press, the Anglophile French architect 


The Natural History Museum, Architect, Alfred Waterhouse. Above is a 
detail drawing of the main entrance doorway 


and critic Paul Sédille took exception to 
the label of Francois Premier that English 
journalists hastened to affix to its style. 
It was, Sédille maintained, essentially 
English, although using a detail of a 
Renaissance character far more delicate 
than the slightly Teutonic Italian of Fowke 
and his coadjutants. If derivation in art 
were of any importance it could probably 
be argued that Collcutt must have known 
well and admired the plateresque archi- 
tecture of Spain, but, as was wisely said by 
Langton Cole in the Companion to the 
Almanac for 1893, the style of this great 
building is above all personal to its architect. 
Noting its chief characteristics, Cole points 
out that ‘the effect is produced, apart from 
delicate detail, refined proportion and 
skilful massing, by the breaking up of the 
surfaces with strips, strings and cornices. 
The windows are generally divided by 
mullions and transoms, the former usually 
more numerous in the upper part of each 
light—a feature of Mr. Collcutt’s windows. 
The result of these combinations is 4 
building which is essentially Victorian and 
can only be described as charming in every 
respect.’ That is certainly what I myself 
have always found it, and, although what 
charms one cannot often be easily analysed, 
I think I have been able to isolate one oF 
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two of the ingredients to which the building’s 
especial beauty seems to me to be due. 

The south fagade, which is complex in 
its massing and varied in its relief, possesses 
nevertheless the quality called ‘breadth’ in 
design to a remarkable degree. It is ‘rich 
in ornament’ as Tennyson demanded and 
yet it is quite remarkably simple in its 
controlling pattern. All its surfaces may be 
‘broken up’ by ‘strips, strings and cornices’ 
but they are thereby unified as it were by 
a sort of decorative grid which relates 
everything to everything else and establishes 
a law to which everything harmoniously 
conforms. 

What I meant when I referred just now 
to variety of relief can be seen in the highly 
effective use of walling in two planes, the 
foremost of which is cut through with 
arches in front of windows in the back 
plane. The shadows cast by these arches 
are intensified by the facing of the arch 
soffits and back walls with gauged brick- 
work, deep red in colour. Some of the 
horizontal mouldings throughout the whole 
work have a single course of similar deep 
ted gauged brickwork beneath them. I do 
not remember ever having seen or heard of 
any other building faced with fine white 
ashlar in which strongly coloured gauged 
brickwork is thus used, sparingly and as a 
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precious material to which the Portland 
stone is but a setting. The resulting effect 
seems to me delightful. 

The tower, rising behind the middle 
projection containing the entrance, is well 
known for its beauty, but it was not called 
for by any necessity. I have often heard the 
story that Collcutt sacrificed the knight- 
hood usually accorded to the architect of 
sO important a national building by 
refusing to omit the tower, although 
requested by an illustrious personage to do 
so. Within the last week or so I have heard 
that story substantially confirmed by an 
older architect, who was probably very 
much in the know about such matters at 
the time. Although I generally deplore the 
mania for unnecessary towers that afflicted 
the Victorian architects of this country, 
I cannot be censorious here. A tower in the 
middle of a facade, if advanced to the front 
plane, will be architecturally disastrous, as 
memories of Flemish town halls and Gilbert 
Scott’s Glasgow University may remind us, 
but a tower that arises above the crossing 
of two axes, that is to say, a central. rather 
than a middle tower, is a tower well 
placed, if tower there must be. When one 
looks at the great tower of the Imperial 
Institute, I think that the combination of 
power and delicacy in its design and the 
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The Imperial Institute. Architect: T. E. Cclcutt. Left, 
the south-west corner. Top, general view. Below, the 
selected competition design 


felicity of its placing and proportions will 
make one thankful for one of London’s 
most beautiful possessions, rather than too 
scrupulous in considering whether or not 
it was, like a wartime journey, really 
necessary. 

I do not regard the tower only but the 
whole of the Imperial Institute as one of 
London’s most beautiful possessions. I 
therefore find it hard to believe my eyes 
when I read in the papers that there has 
been a proposal to pull it down, to make 
way for something that will not profess in 
any degree to take over the task of speaking 
to all the centuries after us of that great 
ceremonial and that year of the Jubilee. 
The proposal may of course be political, 
like Courbet’s action in removing the 
Colonne Vendéme; it may arise from 
feelings to which even the word ‘Imperial’ 
is an offence. It may arise from artistic 
prejudice only, from a categorical distaste 
for all that obeys Tennyson’s injunction to 
be ‘rich in... ornament’. Whatever it may 
be, to entertain the proposal seriously 
would seem to me analogous to plotting the 
replacement of the fountain in Piccadilly 
Circus by a really adequate comfort 
station. Collcutt’s architectural language 
was not unlike the sculptural language of 
Alfred Gilbert, the fountain’s author, and 
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both at the moment are at the bottom of 


the trough in the rough waves of aesthetic 
appreciation. Should either the Imperial 
Institute or the Piccadilly fountain ever be 
wilfully destroyed, I think it would be wise 
for the destroyers to destroy also every 
illustration of their victim that they can 
acquire, in order, if possible, to limit the 
indignation felt against them by posterity. 
Had the competition for the Imperial 
Institute been won by Messrs. Aston Webb 
and Ingress Bell, we should have had a 
tougher job than Collcutt’s for the icono- 
clast to threaten, because its huge tower 
was specifically to commemorate the Queen 
as Empress and to stand monumentally 
isolated in front of the main entrance and 
middle of the building. This design was 
highly thought of by many of the most 
trusted critics, I imagine because of the 
elaborate and well-drawn detail for terra- 
cotta which tells against it with us today. 
In the competition of designs for the 
completion of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the sameelaborate and well-drawn 
terra-cotta detail appeared in the design by 
the same architects—the winning design 
this time; but when at last the building 
arose from the ground Sir Aston Webb 
was working alone and he decided to use 
red brick and stone in place of terra-cotta 
and completely changed the facades in 
everything except their general spacing. 
I am afraid it cannot be denied that the 
Museum, both as he completed it and as 
it is now, has never yet found favour in the 
eyes of architects or of the general public. 
Its plan, including perforce Fowke’s 
galleries which were already on the site, 
could probably never have been what he 
would have wished to make it, but the grave 
disadvantage of its interruption, in the 
middle of the main frontage, by the entrance 
hall running through two storeys seems to 
have been caused by nothing but an 
ambition to equal or outdo Waterhouse’s 
magnificent portal farther down the road. 
London has a great deal of Sir Aston 
Webb’s work, all of it exceptionally well 
built and most of it, in my experience, 
rather disagreeable to look at. It has 
however, or had (I have not yet been able 
to observe at all completely what were our 
losses in the blitz), one building, the offices 
of the Metropolitan Life Assurance Com- 
pany in Moorgate Street, which in the days 
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when I was frequently in the City always 
gave me great delight. Also, when I was 
an undergraduate at Cambridge, Michael’s 
Court at Caius College had just been 
finished and it fascinated me with its com- 
bination of beautiful ashlar work and 
perhaps slightly facetious but quite amusing 
Gothic detail. Therefore I have always been 
disposed to seek for the best in Webb, and 
I may add that I have not recanted my 
belief in the merits of the works which I 
have mentioned, so I knew what Langton 
Cole meant when I read these words of his 
in the Companion to the British Almanac of 
1892 in commendation of Webb’s Victoria 
and Albert design: ‘And the style? It is that 
of its author and a beautiful one it is... . 
The details . . . will, no doubt, be found to 
contain features well known in many 
different bygone things, but their com- 
bination, which makes the building, can no 
more be labelled with an ancient name than 
the other recent buildings with which he 
has been connected.’ The ingenious con- 
trast between the bands of rich Gothico- 
Renaissance complexity and the plain 
intervening stonework in the Moorgate 
Street building and the telling placing of 
small staccato ornaments upon the other- 
wise unadorned ashlar of Michael’s Court 
were in their time novelties, and very 
attractive novelties to those who were not 
able to perceive the great superiority of 
similar effects produced with so much less 
ingenuity and exaggeration by Collcutt. 
Unfortunately Webb’s ‘beautiful style’ 
was changed by him, in the execution of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, into a heavier 
mode, not of terra-cotta but of stone- 
banded brickwork, which has little to 
recommend it either in itself or in con- 
junction with the older buildings which it 
neighbours. This kind of small-featured 
Renaissance was indeed still the best bet for 
a competing architect in those days, 
although in this competition Webb had 
against him John Belcher with an over- 
ambitious but striking composition in fully 
developed classic, William Young with a 
showy continuation of the ordonnance of 
the original Huxley Building, and Mervyn 
Macartney with a simpler design which he 
actually tried to make look like a museum. 
When we remember that Messrs. Thomas 
Deane & Son’s design for the Imperial 
Institute had demanded nine domes, we 





may not think that John Belcher’s require- 
ments in domes and columns for the 
Museum were greatly excessive. After all, 
the British Museum, then about half a 
century old, had wanted many more 
columns for its peristyle, and taste had 
not yet settled that a receptacle for objects 
of beauty and interest ought not to com- 
pete in attractiveness with its contents, 
The design submitted for the Victoria and 
Albert Museum by Belcher, of which 
rumour denied him the true parentage, was 
greatly admired by young architects and 
students, and in anticipating Edwardian 
Baroque it certainly showed the shape of 
things to come. Although an unexecuted 
design, it showed strikingly the direction in 
which fashion was moving when Webb 
transformed the elevations with which he 
had won the competition into those that 
he eventually executed and which remain 
to us now. 

There are in the art quarter two other 
large buildings by Webb that show the 
broadening and I am afraid one must add 
the coarsening that passing years brought 
to his style. These are the Royal College of 
Science and the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, both finished in the first 
quarter of this century. I have spoken of 
the Museum region as being a national 
architectural diary of which no page is 
without historical importance. The im- 
portance of Aston Webb’s last entries 
however is regrettably slight, being perhaps 
no more than a testimony to his personal 
and lifelong resistance to the Edwardian 
Baroque that prevailed during his later 
years and with which he never would have 
anything to do. 

Even in Webb’s large-featured designs 
like the Royal College of Science, the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology 
and the Admiralty Arch there is no gesticu- 
lating, no tumbling about of grotto-like 
rustication, no dangerously placed figure- 
sculpture of the kind into which Norman 
Shaw had led Hare and Rickards and other 
juniors less distinguished. In his later years 
his orders, his pediments and his arch- 
mouldings may be larger than in his 
earlier, but they are still the orders, the 
pediments and the arch-mouldings of 
Chambord or of Blois seen through a 
magnifying glass. The masonry of his 
work, with its admirably logical jointing, 
generally emphasised for our edification by 
a recessing of the mortar, is always worthy 
of study by any architectural student, but 
I do not think there is anything else in these 
Kensington buildings of his that we need 
pause to examine. 

The Royal School of Needlework is the 
last of the buildings in this educational 
group to be finished before the 1914 war, 
and the architect responsible for getting it 
designed and built was Mr. Fairfax Wade. 
How far he kept the actual designing of 
his works in his own hands is uncertain. 
The expensive church that he produced for 
the first Duke of Westminster, St. Mary’s 
at Chester, and the utterly conventional 
chancel that he added to St. Saviour’s 
Church, Paddington, are both works for 
which Wade acted as architect, but their 
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styie approaches extraordinarily near to 
that of Sir Arthur Blomfield at his dullest. 
The sumptuous and extensive additions 
which Wade made to Flixton Hall in 
Sulfolk—a house now totally destroyed— 
appear to have been so accurately tied to 
early Jacobean precedent that any touch 
of originality in them would have counted 
as a mistake. On the other hand his well- 
known house for the first Earl of Plymouth 
in Mount Street (No. 54) and his smaller 
but perhaps even better known houses, 
Nos. 63 and 64 Sloane Street, show almost 
too much originality for most of us, and an 
ability of design which I think is evident 
also in the Royal School of Needlework 
but nowhere in Wade’s early productions. 

When the first of Wade’s Sloane Street 
houses was illustrated in THE BUILDER there 
appeared in the next number of that 
periodical the following letter: ‘Sir, in your 
notice of No. 63 Sloane Street (of which a 
sketch appears in your last issue) the 
architect’s name is given as Mr. Fairfax B. 
Wade. This is not correct, as I was the 
architect.” That was signed ‘T. Leonard 
Williams’. A week later Mr. Wade wrote 
making no allusion to the authorship of the 
design, but stating that a few months ago 
he had found it necessary to dismiss Mr. 
Williams after 15 years’ service and that 
Mr. Williams had ‘no more right to call 
himself the architect of this work than any 
man’s assistant or clerk has to claim the 
credit of the work of his principal’. To this 
Mr. Williams replied that if he had been 
dismissed by Mr. Wade it was only after 
he had himself given in his notice on 
grounds which, according to his statement 
of them, were more than sufficient. He said 
that he had designed the house in his spare 
time for a client of his own who had paid 
Mr. Wade £40 for his, Mr. Williams’, 
supervision of the work during office hours. 
The only letter on the subject that appeared 
after this was one from an expert who had 
been called in when the builder and the 
building owner had disagreed, and who 
asserted that during his connection with the 
job ‘on no occasion was the fact disputed 
that Mr. Wade was the architect’. 

I think that the buildings of the period 
during which Mr. Williams certainly did 
dispute that Mr. Wade was their designer 
are interesting enough to justify my having 
laid the question before you. If you look at 
these two Sloane Street houses you see the 
outcome of somebody’s very acute sensi- 
bility to the emotional potentialities of 
unfamiliar forms, and it is natural to wish 
to know who that somebody was. In the 
Royal School of Needlework you find 
much of the same thing as you do in No. 54 
Mount Street, but in both less potent than 
in the first Sloane Street house which there 
was all the row about. 

When it was new I took a photographic 
plate of the Needlework School out to 
France with me and showed it to a rather 
Philistine French architect into whose 
company I was a good deal thrown at the 
moment. He was quite unable to take it 
seriously. The twisted columns of the too 
low doorway, the semi-kiosk projecting 
over that doorway, the farmhouse dormers 
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in the mean little unarchitecturalised roof 
and the deplorably depressed slated cupolas 
surmounting the corner pavilions might be 
amusing, but in what was after all an art 
school in an art quarter, were they quite 
decent? I do not know what he might have 
said if I had been able to produce before 
him a photograph of the interior of the 
Glasgow Art Gallery! All my better judg- 
ment is with his, and my worse judgment is 
that I find this Needlework School rather 
charming and a most wonderful relaxation 
after too long a contemplation of the more 
edifying elegance of the Huxley Building 
opposite it. 

Apart from a post office which is an 
accident that may happen anywhere, there 
are only four other public buildings in the 
quarter that I have chosen to describe, and 
I wish I could forgo mentioning them, 
because, being the latest, they ought not to 
be what I consider them, the worst. There 
is Aston Webb’s parting shot, the Imperial 
College Union Building, sadly undeter- 
mined in expression between formality and 
informality, and there is the Science 
Museum, which looks like a_ rather 
ambitious provincial store, the Selfridge 
of some largish town. Both these were 
designed before the 1914 war. Since that 
war there has come a large addition to the 
College Union building, designed by 
Webb’s son in a style that nobody could 
think an improvement even upon that of 
his father. 

The last building of all seems to me a 
tragedy. When Pennethorne’s noble Geo- 
logical Museum in Piccadilly was sold to 
make way for a haberdasher’s shop, none 
of us who grieved at the loss of one of the 
most distinguished buildings in London 
could deny that for a long time its site had 
become unsuitable for its purpose. One 
hoped that with its well-known architectural 
value and its great Alfred Stevens doorway 
in Jermyn Street it might arise on another 
site in a form in which its ordonnance was 
preserved. Alternately one hoped, with a 
good deal less confidence, that the high 
standard of the old designs might be main- 
tained in a new one. Those who reflected 
that, since Waterhouse broke the older 
tradition, no building except the Science 
Museum had been provided in the quarter 
by an autocratic department without con- 
sultation with or assistance invited from 
outside architects or the public, were bound 
to admit that Pennethorne had been chief 
architect of the Office of Works when he 
produced the now doomed masterpiece 
and that no unofficial person had had 
anything to do with that. Any hopes, how- 
ever, of a new building of quality were 
doomed to disappointment. A Corinthian 
facade that might well be an unused frag- 
ment of the rebuilding of Regent Street 
with the shops removed—a facade as 
utterly inappropriate to a museum as 
Pennethorne’s facades were appropriate— 
is all that we have in exchange for what we 
have lost. It may be hoped that such a 
transaction may not be possible again, but 
with the architecture even of private build- 
ings liable as it now is to be subjected to 
the absolute control of commissions, 
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councils, panels and so forth, there is no 
certainty that even if the public should be 
accorded some voice in choosing the 
buildings it has to pay for it would be 
allowed to raise that voice. 

I suppose that because the subject of this 
discourse was announced as a ‘quarter’, 
I should have included in my descriptions 
the private buildings that have got caught 
up in it, but to have done so would have 
made the discourse endless. Those of high 
architectural importance can be very 
quickly named—the original Lowther 
Lodge, now embodied in the headquarters 
of the Royal Geographical Society, Albert 
Hall Mansions, and the remarkable house 
in Queen’s Gate (No. 170) built for Mr. 
Heseltine. All these are works of Norman 
Shaw, and the Queen’s Gate house is much 
cleverer and more original than at first 
sight it may appear. The two houses that 
constitute Lowther Gardens, by J. J. 
Stevenson, are I think the best specimens 
in London of what was meant in the 1880's 
by ‘Queen Anne’, and Bodley’s church of 
All Saints has been said by many to be, 
internally, the best thing that he ever did. 
I remember well the astonishment with 
which its shapeliness and sumptuous refine- 
ment were received by those who had not 
been pleased with the uglily drawn per- 
spective view of the exterior that he had 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

It seems natural when defining our 
region not to extend it south of the Crom- 
well Road, so that Butterfield’s church of 
St. Augustine in Queen’s Gate escapes us, 
but higher up in that street there are two 
other well-known houses by Norman Shaw 
and a house of considerable merit by 
Mervyn Macartney. Any architect with his 
eyes open, to whom these buildings are not 
familiar, can gain great pleasure by study- 
ing them; the whole quarter being, as I 
said at the beginning of this discourse, a 
singularly complete architectural diary of 
an age our manifold indebtedness to which 
we are only now beginning to realise. To 
me it is the quarter, above all, that contains 
the site of the Imperial Institute, whose 
grace of form and colour has through many 
years been to me a fountain of refreshment 
and delight. 


VOTE OF THANKS AND DISCUSSION 
Viscount Esher, G.B.E. [Hon. F], in pro- 
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posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel, said: I find that one of the major 
pleasures of life is listening to Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel. 

I knew very little about Brompton when 
I came here this afternoon, and I was 
somewhat surprised at being asked to move 
this vote of thanks. I could not believe that 
anybody could be aware of the fact that 
my great-great-grandfather was vicar of 
the little village of Brompton in the middle 
of the 18th century and lived in what was 
the largest house there at that time, called 
Grove House. I think he would have been 
astonished to see the enormous and massive 
buildings that have been put on to the site 
of that village. 

Mr. Goodhart-Rendel has the charming 
gift of being able to bring to life things 
that we pass by every day of our lives 
without noticing. I have always looked on 
Brompton as the place where there were 
museums and I knew that the next borough 
to it was Fulham, which was full of hos- 
pitals; this being very convenient, because 
one could go on to a hospital as one might 
require to do after looking for a very long 
time at the exhibits in a museum. Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel as a lecturer has a 
superlative place in our esteem, because he 
brings these buildings to us and explains 
what they mean. Few people have this 
capacity, and it is I think one of the 
elements of a full life. 

I have a bad memory, which is getting 
worse all the time, but I have a busy and 
eager eye which does not fail to notice what 
is going by on the tumultuous stream of a 
great city. In fact I share with Charles 
Lamb the delight and fascination of that 
spectacle of ever-moving and ever-changing 
contemporary life, but I should very much 
like to have Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s 
capacity to know and see the past as 
vividly as I see the present. Life is much 
fuller if the picture is complete. The story 
of the street that one walks in, the houses 
that were in it once and the houses that are 
in it now, and the people who walk upon 
its pavements, must add a perpetual charm 
to the lives of those who possess this 
rare gift. 

There was a book called The Ghosts of 
Piccadilly which brought the story of that 
street to life and made one feel a nostalgic 
lament for the past, the feeling that Mr. 
George Trevelyan has described in his 
Social History of England, of the countless 
myriads who filled and crowded this little 
island with their eager vitality and who are 
gone, leaving behind so few traces of their 
loves and lives. 

It was the fashion until a few years ago 
not to admire at all the buildings that we 
have been shown this evening, and I always 
welcome anyone who can extend the field 
of our admiration. I think we cannot 
extend the field of our admiration too 
much. As I walk through the streets of 
London I often wonder whom | should like 
to meet to share my thoughts with me, and 
I always come to the same conclusion, that 
there could be no one better than Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel, who has delighted us so 
much this evening with his materialisation 
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of Old Brompton and so well deserves the 
vote of thanks which I have the honour 
to move. 


Sir Hugh Casson, M.A., R.D.I. [F]: It is 
very difficult for me to express the very 
sincere admiration which I have had for 
very many years for Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, 
and it is also difficult for me to follow two 
such distinguished speakers as our lecturer 
and Lord Esher, before whom I have 
always been prostrate with admiration. 

When I was asked to perform this par- 
ticularly pleasant task of seconding the vote 
of thanks to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel I 
recalled that in the early days of the B.B.C., 
when anyone was asked to give a talk he 
was told to ask himself these four questions: 
To whom am I speaking? What am I 
saying? Is it worth saying? Why am I 
saying it? Asking myself these questions 
now, if I cannot say exactly what I am 
saying I do feel very strongly that it is worth 
saying, if only I could manage to express it. 
As to why I am saying it, Mr. Spragg 
telephoned to me and asked me to do this 
extremely pleasant task this evening. 

I think perhaps my best qualification for 
doing it is that I have the melancholy 
distinction of being the first evacuee from 
the Imperial Institute building, because of 
the rebuilding which is threatened at its 
rear. For nearly three and a half years I had 
been in a corner of this building, but some 
weeks ago 25 ft. were lopped off the north 
end and everyone had to move down 25 ft., 
with the result that I was out in Imperial 
Institute Road, because I was at the south 
end. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel said he had 
heard rumours about the destruction of the 
building. I can say that 25 ft. of it have 
already gone. I have moved into quite 
pleasant quarters in Cromwell Road, facing 
the Natural History Museum, from whose 
chimneys smoke still belches out merrily. 

Mr. Goodhart-Rendel called the district 
which he has described to us this evening 
the ‘art quarter’. It is usually called the 
‘science and art quarter’, and science, with 
its greater claims on cash in these days, is 
marching and clanking its test-tubes down 
every street in Brompton’s art quarter. 
I understand that the only building which 
is to be saved is that particular horror, Sir 
Arthur Blomfield’s Royal College of Music. 
I do not know why that is to be saved; 
perhaps because it is slightly more inde- 
structible, as it appears to be. The other 
buildings, including the Imperial Institute, 
have had a very serious threat, and, as I 
have said, 25 ft. have gone off Fowke’s 
galleries. A halt has been temporarily 
called because they could not find anywhere 
to put the material which the Imperial 
Institute museum contains. Nobody knows 
where it is all going to go. If a home can 
be found for it the threat to that really 
magnificent minaret with the green dome, 
which has been a delight to students at the 
Royal College of Art, will be quite serious. 
I know that some poor architect has to face 
the problem of trying to fit around it, if 
necessary, some other buildings and he will 
have a terrible task but I believe that this 


minaret should be kept even if the rest has | 
got to go. 
I am sure that all of us have very much | 
enjoyed Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s descrip- | 
tion of an area which I personally know and 
love very much indeed, and I have great 
pleasure in seconding this vote of thanks. 


Does 
that 


Mr. C. L. Headings [A]: 


Goodhart-Rendel consider the 


domestic buildings facing the Royal School | 
of Needlework are fitting in with the | 


museums and the other places in Exhibition 
Road? There seem to be one or two vacant 
sites there, where there are buildings going 
up and projected which are of an indifferent 
character. What does Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel think ought to go along that road? 


Mr. Goodhart-Rendel: I do not think that 


the houses there are of very great interest. 
One had interest, in that its interior was 
almost entirely by Norman Shaw, with the 
exception of Jekyll’s and Godwin’s Peacock 
Room, but that has all gone now. Other- 
wise I think the houses can be called 
more or less obsolete and I do not think 
we need be agonised about them. 


The Hon. Lionel Brett [F]: Is Mr. Goodhart- 


Rendel sure that the Albert Memorial and 


the Albert Hall are not on the same axis? 


Mr. Goodhart-Rendel: I have never taken 
any measurements, but, looking at them, 
I think they are not, and I do not think it 
ever occurred to anybody that they should 
be. You do not very often look per- 
pendicularly to Princes Gate Terrace, but 
if you do I think you will find that they 
are not. 


Mr. Philip Cundall [4]: Is the Albert Hall 
on the same axis as the Campanile? 


Mr. Goodhart-Rendel: I should think pretty 
well, because the Fowke galleries behind 
are on the axis of the Albert Hall and the 
Imperial Institute was, in a way, fitted in 


between them, and I think that that main / 


axis is preserved, but I do not think it goes 
north to the Albert Memorial. 

I should like to thank the proposer and 
seconder of the vote of thanks very much 
for the entirely unmerited compliments 
which they paid to me, and I thank all of 


you for the way in which you received this ; 


vote of thanks. 

It has given me very great pleasure to 
come here. I only hope that somehow or 
other we shall be able to save a little more 
of the Imperial Institute than the top. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, on the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, has awarded the Royal Gold 
Medal for Architecture for 1956 to Dr. 
Walter Gropius (Hon. Corresponding 
Member). 

Dr. Gropius is known not only for his 
buildings but also for his contributions to 
the theory and teaching of contemporary 
architecture. Born in 1883, he received his 
architectural training at the Berlin and 
Munich Hochschulen and set up practice in 
Berlin in 1910 after three years as chief 
assistant to Peter Behrens. His first com- 


mission, undertaken in 1911 at the age of 
28 in collaboration with Adolf Meyer, was 
for the Fagus Shoe-last Factory at Alfeld- 
on-the-Leine. The building was, to quote 
Mies van der Rohe, ‘so excellent that he 
became with one stroke one of the leading 
architects of Europe’. This was followed in 
1914 by the equally revolutionary ‘Hall of 
Machines’ for the Werkbund Exhibition 
in Cologne. 

After the first World War he was 
appointed Director of the School of Arts 
and Crafts and the Academy of Arts of 
Weimar, which he amalgamated in 1919 
as the Bauhaus. Under this name the school 
became renowned among architects and 
designers all over the world and exercised 
a profound and far-reaching influence on 
the teaching and practice of architecture. 
In 1926 the Bauhaus moved to Dessau and 
occupied new buildings designed by Gro- 
pius himself. Dr. Gropius remained Director 
of the Bauhaus until 1928, when he 
resigned to resume private practice, and 
carried out a number of projects, including 
housing in Berlin and Karlsruhe. 1928-34 
was the period of his most intensive 
activity in urban planning in the face of 
mounting political tension which finally 
drove him to England in 1934. 

During his three years in England Dr. 
Gropius worked in partnership with Mr. 
Maxwell Fry, C.B.E. [F], and designed a 
number of buildings, notably those for the 
Impington Village College in Cambridge- 
shire, completed in 1936. He also produced 
a design for a building for Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, which was never executed. 

In 1937 Dr. Gropius went to America 
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to take up the appointment of Professor 
of Architecture at the Graduate School of 
Design, Harvard; he became Chairman of 
the Department of Architecture in 1938 
and Professor Emeritus in 1952. Since his 
arrival in America Dr. Gropius has grown 
steadily in influence as an educationalist 
and has designed a large number of build- 
ings in partnership with Marcel Breuer 
(1937-40) and subsequently as a member 
of The Architects Collaborative, a group 
of young architects which he founded. 
Among these works are private houses, 
prefabricated houses, apartment blocks, 
schools, colleges, office buildings, factories, 
exhibitions, town planning projects and a 
project for the ‘Hua Tung University, 
Shanghai. 

His scheme for a ‘total theatre’ in 1914 
aroused considerable interest and he has 
also designed furniture, fabrics, a car body 
and a locomotive. 

Dr. Gropius’ publications include Sraat- 
liches Bauhaus, Internationale Arkitektur, 
The New Architecture and the Bauhaus and 
The Bauhaus, 1919-28. He holds the degrees 
of Dr. Ingenieur, Technische Hochschule, 
Hanover; Doctor of Arts, Harvard; D.Sc., 
Western Reserve University, and Dr. of 
Architecture, North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering. He is Vice- 
President of Congrés Internationaux de 
l’ Architecture Moderne and a member of 
the Comité Permanent des Architectes, Vice- 
President of the Institute of Sociology, 
London, Hon. R.D.I., a member of the 
American Institute of Architects and a 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 





Film Notes 


The Film Sub-Committee, in criticising the 
following films, have reviewed them primarily 
from the architectural angle; i.e., the assess- 
ment has been based on the value which the 
film is likely to have for an ordinary audience 
who wish to learn something about archi- 
tecture, planning or building. 

The country of origin and date of release 
are given first. The film is in monochrome 
unless otherwise stated. The sizes (35 mm. and 
16 mm.) are given. Sound films are marked 
‘sd’ and silent ‘si’. The running time is given 
in minutes. 


(F) indicates free distribution. 
(H) indicates that a hiring fee is payable. 


Arches 
British 1952 (H) 
Summary. Different types of arches and 


their construction—ringed arch, axed arch 
and gauged arch. 


Appraisal. An excellently produced film 
with good photography and an interesting 
commentary. Possibly more use as an his- 
toric record of a craft which is not greatly 
used today than as an educational film. 

16. 35 sd. 18 mins. Educational Founda- 
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tion for Visual?Aids, Film Library, Brook- 
lands House, Heath Road, Weybridge, 
Surrey 


White Lead 
Britain 1953 (F) 


Summary. The mining of lead ore and the 
conversion of purified pig lead into white 
lead. The chemical reaction of this process 
is shown first in the Chamber process and 
subsequently in the Octagon process where 
the reaction takes place under laboratory 
control. In the latter process the preparation 
of dry white lead and white lead ground 
in oil are demonstrated. Examples of 
buildings protected by the use of white lead 
are shown and particular reference is made 
to the Brighton Pavilion, first’ painted in 
1800. 


Appraisal. A well made, informative and 
interesting film on a subject that might have 
been dull if handled less competently. The 
photography is excellent throughout and 
the photomicography shots add value to 
the story the film has to tell. The commen- 
tary is clear and the background music 
unobtrusive. 

16, 35 sd. 20 mins. The Associated Lead 
Manufacturers Ltd., Ibex House, Minories, 
London, E.C.3. 


Timber for Tomorrow 
Britain 1953 (F) 


Summary. A colour film on the use of pre- 
served timber in buildings. The film opens 
with shots of historic timber-framed build- 
ings still standing. Their survival due to 
their construction from English hardwoods. 
When supplies of the latter began to run 
out towards the end of the 17th century, 
softwoods from Scandinavia were im- 
ported. The vulnerability of softwood to 
dry rot in damp conditions and the con- 
sequent need to treat timber by chemical 
means. Treatment at a typical pressure plant 
with ‘Tanalith’ wood preservative. The 
preference of householders for wooden 
floors (according to a survey carried out 
by Hickson’s Timber Impregnation Co.). 
More shots of Tanalith treatment and 
details of its cost complete the film. 


Appraisal. Although it inevitably deals with 
only one form of impregnation, this is an 
excellent commercial film, up-to-date, well 
balanced and with a clear and interesting 
commentary. Recommended for archi- 
tectural and building students. 

16 sd. Colour. 25 mins. Hickson’s Timber 
Impregnation Co. (G.B.) Ltd., Ings Lane, 
Castleford, Yorks. 
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Leeds 
Central Colleges 


Architects: F.R.S. Yorke [F], 
E. Rosenberg [F] and 

C. S. Mardall [F] 

in collaboration with 

R.A.H. Livett, O.B.E. [A], 
City Architect, Leeds. 
Associate Architect: T. R. Evans 
[A]. Assistants: C. A. Kitchen 
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Detail of a facade showing the entrance to the building materials yard 
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and D. Allfor [A ]. General view showing the temporary end to the left of which will be the main entrance of the college 


THE BUILDING HERE ILLUSTRATED is the first 
part of a large scheme comprising colleges 
of technology, art, commerce and house- 
craft which is to occupy an important site 
in the centre of the city of Leeds. A view 
of the model of the whole scheme is given 
on the opposite page. The first part to be 
built is a three-storey block on the corner 
of the site which is to house the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering and the Depart- 
ment of Building. 

This first part is of interest partly on 
account of its structure and its use of 
materials, but also because it embodies a 
new departure in technical college planning 
in that the large centrally placed single- 
storey workshops are lit and ventilated 
entirely mechanically. It was originally 
intended to provide these with roof day- 
lighting. But when the building came to be 
designed in detail it was decided to sub- 
stitute complete artificial lighting and 
ventilation because of polluted atmospheric 
conditions, the restricted and irregular area 
of roof available and because there is heavy 
evening student attendance during a large 
percentage of the teaching periods. 

On the perimeter is a three-storey, three- 
sided block of classrooms enclosing the 
one-storey workshop block. The latter is 
subdivided into a series of workshops each 
virtually a sealed box with both inlet and 
extract ventilation. With this form of con- 
struction heat losses are small and therefore 
the most suitable method of heating is by 
way of the ventilating system. 

The perimeter blocks have a reinforced 
concrete frame and the central workshop 
block a steel frame. 

The site lies on the Lower Coal Measures 
between two faults. Site borings revealed 
shale at greatly varying depths and there 
were several unplotted hand mining shafts 
and existing basements. Precast concrete 
piled foundations were therefore used. 

The ground floor slab (except where 
several feet of fill would have been 
required) was cast on solid ground, this 
being more economical than a suspended 
slab, even though due to the uneven bear- 
ing capacity of the ground and the heavy 
local loading from workshop equipment it 
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was necessary to use a 9 in. thick slab, 
reinforced with two layers of medium 
weight high tensile fabric. Straight joints 
were formed between this floor slab and 








the pile caps, and cork insulation joints 
between the ground floor slab and the 
pile caps supporting the concrete super- 
structure. 


The model of the complete scheme. The portion 
here illustrated is in the right-hand corner 

The main frames of the three-storey 
perimeter building are on a 15 ft. 4 in. grid 
in elevation; each pair of columns making 
up a frame are 24 ft. 10 in. apart and the 
7 ft. corridor running round the inside of 
the perimeter building is supported on 
cantilever projections of the main cross 
beams. The framework of the one-storey 
workshop block consists of box stanchions 
and deep lattice trusses supporting a flat 
roof on which are built the ventilation and 
electrical plant rooms. There is complete 
isolation between the reinforced concrete 
and steel structures. 

The external reinforced concrete columns 
were cast in situ with pink Shap granite 
aggregate, all exposed surfaces being 
polished. The panels between the exposed 
edge of the ground floor slab and the slate 
sills are faced with 1-in. thick purple Welsh 
slate polished. This is in approximately 
2 ft. squares, is built with dry joints and 
secured to brick backing with copper 
cramps. The slate was treated with linseed 
oil before and after fixing. 

On the facades of the first and second 
storeys the facing is of Elland Edge Flag- 
rock, a riven Yorkshire stone 2 in. to 24 in.. 
thick. The slabs are approximately 2 ft. 3 in. 
by 3 ft. and are secured to the brick backing 
by copper cramps. 

Precast concrete mullions 6 in. by 44 in. 
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KEY. Ground Floor Plan. 

1. Hydraulics laboratory. ni 
Machine shop demonstration. 
3. Heat engines laboratory. 4. 
Strength of materials laboratory. 














5. Welding shop. 6. Heavy 
machine shop. Lockers. 
8. Men’s lavatories. 9. Auto- 
mobile shop. 10. Store. 11. Auto- 
| mobile demonstration. 12. Plumb- 
ing; soft metals. 13. Raw 


materials store. 14. Plumbing; 
hard metals. 15. Building yard. 
16. Carpentry and joinery. 17. 
Model and tool store. 18. Timber 
store. 19. Woodworking machi- 
nery. 20. Carpentry and joinery. 








21. Testing laboratory. 22. Brick- 


work shop. 23. Tool store. 
24. Mixing platform. 25. Lime 
store. 26. Scrap store. 27. De- 
livery. 28. Raw materials store. 
29. Loan store. 30. Tool room. 
31. Maintenance. 32. Heat 
treatment. 
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Wall facing of riven Yorkshire stone flags, 
secured to brick backing by copper cramps 


KEY. First Floor Plan. 

33. Building drawing offices. 
34. Building drawing offices, etc. 
35. Building staff workroom. 
36. Building technical classroom. 
37. Building science laboratory. 
38. Mixing room. 39. Preparation 
room. 40. Advanced building 
science laboratory. 41. Building 
research laboratory. 42. Refri- 
geration room. 43. Mechanical 
engineering classrooms. 44. Plan 
room. 45. Building drawing 
office classroom. 46. Cleaner. 
47. Ventilation plant. 48. Elec- 
trical plant. 49. Battery room. 
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at 7 ft. 8 in. centres with softwood timber 
frames extend over both storey heights. 
The wired cast glass panels below the sills 
have an inner skin of concrete beam or 3 in. 
concrete block which is faced behind the 
glass with a spatterdash finished coloured 
rendering which is a proprietary material 
with permanent colour. A vapour barrier 
of corrugated waterproof paper was placed 
on the internal face of the concrete block 
walling. Each 7 ft. 8 in. wide window unit 
contains a fixed light and a vertical sliding 
sash on sash balances. On one elevation the 
panels below the sills have tinted cathedral 
glass instead of coloured rendering and 
wired cast glass. 

The end wall is temporarily faced with 
vertical cedar boarding. The steel chimney 
is also a temporary structure. 


T i 


The heating and ventilating system of ? 


J 


the workshop block can be run at two 
speeds, the lower speed for winter and the 
higher for summer service. The _ inlet 
quantity gives three changes of air per 
hour in winter and six in summer. An air 
temperature between 60° and 65°F is 
maintained. The delivery and extract duct 
systems are accommodated in the depth of 
the lattice trusses. In addition separate 
extract systems are provided for the hard 
and soft plumbing shops and heat treat- 
ment room where noxious fumes and 
excessive heat have to be dealt with. 
Suspended from the roof trusses and 
covering the whole workshop area are 
white stove enamelled metal louvres hung 
vertically. They are 8 in. deep and 8 in. 
apart and serve to conceal the services 
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Section showing on the left the three storey 
reinforced concrete framed perimeter building 
anc the single storey artificially lit and ventilated 
workshop block over which is the plant room 
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which is fixed above them. They also 
mye screen from view the individual light 
i sources and provide an overall pattern and 


inlet intensity of light. The lighting is from 4 ft. 


a ys fluorescent fittings spaced 4 ft. apart and 
a provides 20 lumens per sq. ft. of floor 
- duct ny ‘ 
th of In the perimeter classrooms and labora- 
erate tories heating is by convection heaters, 
thermostatically controlled, in all rooms. 
hard ; 
treat- Radiators, also thermostatically controlled, 
aul are provided in the corridors. Artificial 
illumination is by tungsten lamps giving 
: and 20 lumens per sq. ft. 
a are Internal finishes in the workshops and 
hung testing laboratories are: generally, industrial 
8 in. granolithic; loading bays, building yard 


The exposed columns are of polished pink granite concrete. The window units are each a fixed light 


rvices )} and heat engines laboratory, blue quarry anda vertically sliding sash. The panels beneath are wired glass with coloured backing 
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lurgy. 54. Metallography. 55. 


; » Dental technicians. 56. Metro- 
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| KEY. Second Floor Plan. 

| 50. Mechanical engineering tech- 
nical classrooms, etc. 51. Build- 
ing drawing office classroom. 
52. Student activities. 53. Metal- 
penny logy. 57. Mechanical engineering 
ia staff room. 58. Head of mecha- 
57] 58 | 59 60 él nical engineering department. 59. 
; Mechanics research laboratory. 
or 60. Advanced mechanics labora- 


tory. 61. Mechanics laboratory 
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Left, a typical staircase. Right, one of the workshops showing the vertical white enamelled louvres 
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of metal which conceal the ventilation trunking and other services as well as the light sources to 
which they act as reflectors. The illumination in both the workshops and the classrooms gives 20 


lumens per sq. ft. 


tiles; carpentry, joinery and woodworking 
machinery shops, wood block. The walls 
are fairfaced white sandfaced or .blue 
Staffordshire brickwork; all quoins and 
door reveals are blue Staffordshire bull- 
nose; there are some small areas of painted 
decoration. 

The first and second floors of the peri- 
meter building are generally wood block 
with blue quarry tiles in some rooms; the 
corridor floors are Accotile. The walls of 
laboratories are fairfaced brickwork and 
other rooms painted plaster. The ceilings 
generally are suspended wood wool slabs. 
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The total cost of this first section of 
the scheme will be about £240,000. There 
were two contracts, for substructure and 
superstructure respectively. The cost 
of machinery and equipment § and 
their installation will be approximately 
£110,000. 

The consultants were: Structure—Clarke, 
Nicholls and Marcel; Services—Oscar 
Faber and Partners; Quantity Surveyors— 
Davis, Bellfield and Everest. 

The contractors for the substructure 
were Higgs and Hill Ltd. and for the 
superstructure Mytons Ltd. 





Another view in a workshop which shows the 
even distribution and high quality of the lighting 
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Salaried Employment and 
Structure of the Profession 


It will be recalled that in July last year the 
Council appointed an ad hoc Committee to 
examine the representation of members in 
salaried employment and to review the 
structure of the profession. The first interim 
report of the Committee was submitted to 
the Council at their meeting last December. 
In accordance with two of the accepted 
recommendations (paras. 27 and 28) con- 
tained in the report, and by direction of the 
Council, this report (incorporating some of 
the suggestions made during the Council’s 
discussion and accepted by the Chairman on 
behalf of the Committee) and that of the 
Salaried and Official Architects Committee 
(which was considered by the Council in 
1953) are printed below. 


MEMBERSHIP OF AD HOC COMMITTEE: Mr. 
Richard Sheppard [F] (Chairman), Mr. F. G. 
Southgate [A] (Vice-Chairman), Mr. J.C. 
Barker, A.M.T.P.I. [A] (Hon. Secretary), 
Mr. G. Grenfell Baines, A.M.T.P.I. [A], 
Miss N. Beddington [A], Sir Thomas Bennett, 
K.B.E. (F], Mr. Stuart Bentley, A.M.T.P.I. 
[F], Mr. W. S. Frost, A.M.T.P.I. [A], 
Mr. D. E. E. Gibson, C.B.E., A.M.T.P.I. 
[A], Mr. F. E. Green [A], Mr. F. W. 
Gregory [A], Mr. S. A. W. Johnson- 
Marshall, C.B.E. [A], Mr. A. G. Jury [F], 
Mr. W. D. Lacey, A.M.T.P.I. [A], and Mr. 
John Lincoln [A]. 


FIRST INTERIM REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO 
EXAMINE THE REPRESENTATION 
OF MEMBERS IN SALARIED EM- 
PLOYMENT AND TO REVIEW THE 
STRUCTURE OF THE PROFESSION 
(Chairman: Mr. Richard Sheppard) 


I. Terms of Reference 


(1) We were appointed on 5 July 1955 by 
a resolution of the Council, to be a 
Committee with the following terms of 
reference :— 

(a) That the Committee be instructed, as 
a matter of urgency, to review the work so 
far done on the question of machinery for 
the representation of salaried members, to 
take into account the resolution passed at 
the Annual General Meeting, and to make 
recommendations to the Council as to the 
immediate action to be taken in the light 
of that resolution. 

(b) That, in connection with (a) above, 
arrangements be made for an informal 
meeting with a small number of those 
members who had attended the debate at 
the Annual General Meeting for an 
exchange of information and views on the 
Negotiating machinery that might be 
practicable. 

(c) That the Committee be instructed, as 
a further task, to consider the question of 
an extended investigation into the struc- 
ture of the profession, the total income of 
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the profession in relation to the scale of 
salaries that might be afforded, and the 
grading of architectural appointments in 
relation to age, experience and responsi- 
bilities; to suggest to the Council an 
appropriate programme of work and to 
make recommendations as to any expert 
assistance considered necessary for carrying 
out the investigation. 


II. Introduction 


(2) We have held four meetings, and in 
addition a Panel consisting of five mem- 
bers of the Committee, presided over by 
the Chairman and charged with specific 
detailed tasks, have met three times. 

(3) Throughout our deliberation of the 
problem presented by our first term of 
reference, we have had the benefit of the 
report of the Salaried and Official Archi- 
tects Committee, which, we would remind 
the Council, was the result of a lengthy and 
comprehensive study of this part of the 
problem. 

(4) In accordance with our second term 
of reference, we heard evidence from five 
members (including the proposer) who 
spoke in support of the resolution passed 
at the last Annual General Meeting. 

(5) In regard to our third term of reference, 
we are in the process of gathering informa- 
tion on the organisations, responsibilities, 
and salaries and other conditions of 
service prevailing in various. public and 
private offices. 


Ill. The Background 


(6) In our discussions we have become 
increasingly aware that while the problems 
referred to us are important in themselves, 
they are really symptoms of much bigger 
and less obvious difficulties affecting the 
whole profession which must be faced. The 
fact is that the necessity for the employment 
of architects in their due positions of 
responsibility is not yet generally accepted. 
(7) Changes in the organisation of govern- 
ment, of industry and of local authorities 
have fundamentally altered the means by 
which the architect is employed and 
handles his work. These factors, taken 
together with the development of pressure 
groups in all trades and professions, and 
rapid changes in building technique, point 
to the need for the R.I.B.A. to acquire the 
knowledge which is indispensable to the 
exercise of power and to the retention of 
leadership in building. Examples of the 
kind of major problems we have in mind 
are given in the Appendix. 


IV. Representation of Salaried Architects 

(8) We have come to the conclusion that 
the dissatisfaction with salaries and con- 
ditions of service, which moved the Salaried 


and Official Architects Committee to 
undertake their enquiry in 1952, and which 
later was unequivocally expressed at the 
Annual General Meeting, is real and urgent. 
While manifest in terms of a demand for 
better trade union organisation and repre- 
sentation, we think it derives from certain 
fundamental professional problems, such 
as the increasing use of architects in 
salaried positions, the growing complexity 
of buildings and their construction, 
economic pressure, and post-war social 
changes. These factors have greatly extended 
the architect’s responsibility. 

(9) We are faced with many questions 
which we cannot attempt to answer at this 
stage of our examination, but it appears to 
us that there are two important ones which 
call for immediate action and are the 
reason for and: subject-matter of this 
report. The first one is:— 


How the Royal Institute may best secure 
the highest practicable degree of pro- 
tection and promotion of the legitimate 
interests of its salaried members through 
liaison with existing protective bodies 
(including trade unions) and by in- 
fluencing and co-ordinating their work 
in so far as architects are concerned. 


(10) It is apparent to us that there is a 
lack of real co-ordination between the 
policies of the various bodies, both within 
and outside the Institute, who are con- 
cerned with conditions of employment. It 
may be recalled that in a recent (May 1955) 
report to the Council, the Salaried and 
Official Architects Committee stated that 
they were ‘taking steps to establish formal 
liaison and consultative procedure with 
those negotiating organisations, with whom 
there is no such existing relationship; 
and ... that they were considering ways 
and means of formalising and strengthening 
the Institute’s consultative arrangements 
with the Institution of Professional Civil 
Servants, the National and Local Govern- 
ment Officers Association, the British 
Association of Colliery Management, and 
with any other association who has con- 
sulted the Institute in regard to salaries 
and conditions of service of its architectural 
staff’. These activities were, of course, 
suspended by the appointment of our 
Committee. 


(11) A similar idea was suggested to us in 
the evidence given by the proposer of the 
A.G.M. resolution, and it appeared to be 
accepted by the four other ‘witnesses’. 


(12) We believe that this should be the 
first immediate measure the Institute should 
take to deal with para. (9) and, accordingly, 
we recommend that the Council instruct the 
Salaried and Official Architects Committee 
(i) to establish and maintain formal and 
regular liaison with those organisations 
which are or may become concerned with 
negotiations affecting the salaries and con- 
ditions of service of architects and archi- 
tectural assistants; (ii) to try to secure the 
co-operation of these organisations on all 
matters affecting such salaries and con- 
ditions; and (iii) whenever practicable to 
co-ordinate and give cohesion to the activities 
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of these organisations which are directed to 
the betterment of the interests of architects.} 


(13) We are aware that this proposal 
leaves unresolved the question whether the 
Institute should form or sponsor or support 
a trade union for salaried architects in all 
fields of practice. But we think it will be 
generally agreed that much more informa- 
tion and much closer relations between the 
Institute and the other existing bodies are 
required to decide this major issue, and, 
in any event, before the setting up of a new 
trade union could either be decided upon, 
or, if decided upon, launched with any 
confidence. 


(14) We are also aware that this proposal 
leaves untouched the position of salaried 
architects in private practice. This problem 
is one of especial complexity, and will 
receive high priority in our further 
deliberations 


V. Review of Structure of the Profession 


(15) The second important question 
greferred to in para. (9) is this:— 


How the responsibilities, and remunera- 
tion commensurate therewith, of archi- 
tects in both public and private offices 
may be fairly and practically assessed 
and made understandable and acceptable 
to employers and the community. 


(16) We have recognised that in the long 
run many of the problems before us are 
related to the standards of entry, quali- 
fication and performance of the profession, 
but we consider that these fundamentals 
do not obviate the immediate necessity for 
the Royal Institute to acquire and main- 
tain an authoritative standing in the 
discussion of the problems of organisation, 
responsibility and salary. 


(17) Perhaps the clearest example of this 
complexity of problems is seen at present 
in a number of both public and private 
offices, where the establishment and salary 
gradings bear little or no relationship to 
the professional responsibilities discharged 
by architects, particularly at the principal- 
assistant or group-leader level. 


(18) It appears to the Committee that, if 
the R.I.B.A. is to be in a position to protect 
its salaried members, it must acquire a 
great deal of soundly based information on 
the precise nature and degree of responsi- 
bility attaching to salaried posts of various 
kinds, on the organisation of large offices, 
and on the salaries at present paid both to 
architects in all types of offices and to other 
professional employees discharging com- 
parable responsibilities. In the Appendix to 
this report we have set out various related 
matters which must be considered in our 
survey of the present state of the profession. 


(19) It is clear that a study of this kind, 


1 The Council approved this recommendation, and 
following on their instruction the Salaried and Official 
Architects Committee have already taken the preliminary 
action to carry out the tasks specified. Members and 
Students are reminded that this Committee are always 
ready to investigate their individual or collective problems 
and advise them on matters concerning their salaries and 
conditions of service. General information about employ- 
ment is also available at the Institute’s Appointments 
Department. It is hoped that with the implementation of 
the recommendations in paras. 20 and 24 (below), this 
service will be greatly extended. 
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which is in our opinion an essential pre- 
requisite of the Institute’s making any 
move in these matters, cannot be carried 
out by a Committee meeting perhaps a 
dozen times a year. It calls for continuous 
investigation, statistical expertise and an 
acquaintance with both general admini- 
stration and the work of architects. In our 
view analytical and comparative studies 
such as we suggest should form an essential 
part of the permanent activities of any major 
professional institution. 


(20) Accordingly, we recommend the Coun- 
cil to set up the necessary organisation to 
carry out this study under the guidance of 
our Committee, or of any future Committee 
that may be set up for the purpose.” 


(21) We are informed that this work could 
not be undertaken by the existing secre- 
tarial staff of this Institute. We have 
therefore considered what establishment 
would be required to carry it out and what 
form it should take. 

Two alternatives present themselves: 
(a) the employment of firms specialising in 
organisation and method study; (5) the 
setting up of a special branch of the 
Institute as indicated in para. (19). 


(22) The advantages which could be 
claimed for the first are that it could be 
easily terminated and might, therefore, 
be less costly to the Institute. The Com- 
mittee are, however, very doubtful whether 
any outside organisation is available with 
the experience and qualifications required 
to evaluate the architect’s professional 
responsibilities. We also think that the 
essential information required would only 
be made available to an organisation set up 
within the Institute and having the con- 
fidence of its members. Moreover, for the 
reasons given in Section III and Appendix, 
it is the view of the Committee that the 
Institute is not faced with a temporary 
problem which can be tackled by employing 
‘outside experts’. 


(23) There remains in our view only the 
establishment of an organisation within the 
Institute. We consider that the salaries to 
be paid to the officers of this organisation 
would have to be commensurate with the 
importance, complexity and responsibility 
of their task. This will obviously create, as 
has been pointed out to us, a sequence of 
internal problems, and we are not un- 
mindful of this complication. We consider, 
however, that the gravity of the position 
warrants our making the following recom- 
mendations regarding the qualifications 
and salaries required for this organisation. 


(24) We, therefore, strongly recommend 
the immediate appointment of a_ senior 
officer, within the existing secretariat, subject 
to the direction of the Secretary, and with 
the necessary technical staff, at a salary 
commensurate with the responsibilities of 
the post.’ 

2 The Council approved this recommendation in 
principle, and consultations as to the setting up of the 
necessary organisation and the appointment of a senior 
officer are taking place between representatives of the 
ad hoc Committee and the Finance and House Committee. 

3 The Council approved this recommendation and 
referred the matter to the Finance and House Com- 


mittee for discussion with representatives of the ad hoc 
Committee. (See footnote 2.) 





(25) The officer appointed should pre- 
ferably be experienced in the architectural 
profession, administration, economics, 
analysis and evaluation. 


VI. Information Available to Members 


(26) We wish to record our conviction that 
many of the complaints and much of the 
dissatisfaction about the alleged failures of 
the Institute to safeguard and advance the 
interests of the profession would not have 
been expressed or felt had members been 


kept fully aware of the manifold activities | 


undertaken by the Council and Committees 
on their behalf. It seems to us of the utmost 
importance to eliminate, as far as it is 
practicable so to do, the cause of this 
ignorance, and we accordingly recommend 
that the Council take the necessary action to 
ensure that members are kept regularly 
informed of as much of the work of the 
Institute as is compatible with the proper 
conduct of its affairs.* 


(27) In pursuance of the policy explicit in 
the last paragraph, we particularly recom- 
mend that this report be published in full. 


(28) Lastly, since the report of the Salaried 
and Official Architects Committee is the 
only comprehensive survey of the position 
of salaried architects that has been made 
in the Institute, and since it has been the 
basis of the discussions of this Committee, 
we recommend that it also be published, 
subject to such minor editing as may be 
deemed necessary for publication.® 


APPENDIX 


Examples of Major Problems Affecting 
Architects 


As we have implied in para. (26), it is of 
supreme importance that all members of 
the Institute should know as much as 
possible about the present state of the 
profession before they can judge its 
problems and prospects. The following are 
some of the matters which the Committee 
consider require detailed study. 


A. Development of Pressure Groups. The 
modern tendency is for organisations of all 
kinds, as well as individuals, to group them- 
selves together. Local authorities, firms, 
industrial groups, as well as employees 
(doctors, teachers and other professionals 
as well as manual workers) are increasingly 
developing powerful organisations, centred 
largely on research and study groups 
designed to collect and present knowledge 
useful to the organisation in its com- 
petition with others. 

There can be no doubt that at present 
there is more work for architects than at 
any previous time. Of the several factors 
that have brought this about, one of the 
more important, as we see it, has been the 
transfer of patronage from private to 
public client, and the attendant increasing 
use of official architects. This greater 
demand for the architect’s services has not 

4 Approved by the Council. 

5 Approved by the Council subject to any accepted 


modifications. 
6 Approved by the Council. 
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however been followed by a corresponding 
enhancement and strengthening of his 
standing and responsibility. On the other 
hand, the various consultant specialists 
have been able to create and develop their 
own pressure groups; and the public can 
appreciate the need for employing them 
more readily than that for employing 
architects. 


B. Centralisation. The national building 
programme is increasingly controlled by 
fewer, larger and more powerful bodies 
(central and local government, nationalised 
industries, the F.B.I.), at the centre. A 
profession which is to retain any degree of 
leadership in its field must be in a position 
to speak authoritatively at the points 
where these central decisions are taken. 
This in turn demands a knowledge of the 
building and allied industries’ relationship 
to the nation’s affairs as a whole. Possessed 
of this knowledge, the Royal Institute 
would be in a position, if consulted, to 
advise the government on national invest- 
ment in the building programme and in the 
best use of technical services in building. 


C. Preparing the ‘R.I.B.A. Case’. The 
acquisition and marshalling of the know- 
ledge necessary to equip an organisation 
successfully to prepare and present its case 
cannot today be done by occasional com- 
mittee meetings. Nor should it be expected 
of a secretariat, however efficient and loyal, 
but designed in number and responsibility 
for the traditional administration of 
institutional affairs, to undertake within 
their existing framework the new tasks 
imposed by contemporary and rapidly 
changing conditions. 

It was for these reasons that we have 
suggested that the R.I.B.A. needs a per- 
manent research unit equipped to deal with 
the major problems affecting relationships 
within and without the profession. 

In order to tackle the immediate problems 
which gave rise to this enquiry, it will be 
necessary to review the information that is 
already available within the Institute and 
to obtain detailed intelligence about the 
following matters :— 


(i) Different types of organisation in public 
and private offices, related to the volume 
and type of work undertaken. 

(ii) Responsibilities of architects at various 
levels in these organisations, public and 
private. 

(iii) Constant review of salary scales in 
public offices. 

(iv) Evaluation of salary scales in private 
offices including industrial, commercial, 
etc. 

(v) Comparative studies of office time and 
cost in relation to building techniques. 

(vi) Distribution of professional earnings. 
(vii) Bonus and profit-sharing schemes. 
(viii) Pensions of salaried assistants and 
principals. 

(ix) Legal standing of private firms of 
architects. 

(x) Actual and potential sources of work 
for private architects, and possible ways of 
extending them. 
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REPORT OF THE SALARIED AND 
OFFICIAL ARCHITECTS COMMITTEE 
ON THE REPRESENTATION OF 
SALARIED ARCHITECTS 


(Chairman: Mr. Leonard C. Howitt) 


(Note: As will be seen, this report was 
prepared by a Sub-Committee of the 
Salaried and Official Architects Committee 
after a study of the problem extending for 
nearly 18 months. It was approved and 
adopted by the full Committee in November 
1953, and was submitted as their report to 
the Council in February 1954.) 


Terms of Reference. (1). We were appointed 
a Sub-Committee by resolution of the main 
Committee on 8 May 1952, to consider and 
advise on the measures that would be 
necessary for the Royal Institute to take in 
order to provide effective representation of 
salaried architects and architectural assis- 
tants in all negotiations affecting their con- 
ditions of service and salaries in every field 
of architectural practice. 

(2). In interpreting the terms of reference, 
we have defined ‘effective representation’ as 
the power and means to demand and obtain 
recognition as a party in any negotiating 
organisation which settles conditions of 
service and fixes salaries of architects and 
architectural assistants. 


I. Introduction 


(3). The problem presented to us is not, of 
course, new: in a less acute form it has 
been exercising the minds of every Com- 
mittee of the Institute concerned with the 
interests of salaried architects since the first 
one of these was formed in 1928 (vid. inf.). 
We think, therefore, that a short historical 
summary may not only be helpful to a 
clearer understanding of the task that faces 
the Committee, but at the same time serve 
as a refutation of the much repeated 
accusation that the Institute has been un- 
concerned and inactive about the lot of its 
salaried members. 


Salaried Members Committee. (4). Up to 
1928, salaried members of the Institute had 
no representational committee and no 
voice in the Council. There was in fact no 
organisation to speak for them collectively, 
and their standing inside and outside the 
Institute was, if not negligible, quite in- 
effectual. Their discontent with the existing 
state of affairs had however started to find 
direction, and eventually, in 1928, it found 
expression in a memorandum presented to 
Council by the then representative of the 
Association of Architects, Surveyors and 
Technical Assistants (later to be known as 
the Association of Building Technicians). 
The purpose of the memorandum, which 
was, broadly, to persuade the Institute to 
take an active and helpful interest in the 
professional welfare of its salaried members, 
was achieved; and the Council set up a 
new standing Committee, the Salaried 
Members Committee, (a) to report from 
time to time upon all matters affecting the 
welfare of the salaried members of the 
R.1.B.A.; (6) to form a policy in regard to 


official salaried appointments; and (c) to 
investigate conditions of employment, and 
recommend such action as might benefit 
all ranks of the profession. In due course, 
the Committee had their official representa- 
tive on the Council. 

(5). In carrying out these tasks, which they 
themselves had defined, the Committee 
initiated many of the policies which are 
today the dogma of the Salaried and 
Official Architects Committee; e.g. that 
the departments carrying out the archi- 
tectural work of public authorities be under 
the separate and independent control of an 
architect; that the employment and ex- 
ploitation of members by persons who are 
not architects be actively discouraged; that 
the professional status of the salaried 
member be acknowledged as one of 
equality with that of the independent 
practitioner; that architects seeking salaried 
employment be advised to inform them- 
selves of the conditions of service and 
salaries, etc. Besides the formulation of 
these policies, the Salaried Members 
Committee collated information about 
conditions of service in various fields of 
public employment; investigated individual 
and collective complaints of members; and 
on their behalf, and with a fair measure of 
success, made representations to their 
employers. 


Official Architects Committee. (6). Although 
some senior official architects were mem- 
bers of the Salaried Members Committee, 
many who were heads of public depart- 
ments felt that their proper standing in the 
profession was not being adequately recog- 
nised in the Institute. Their first attempt to 
act in concert for the improvement of their 
standing was the short-lived Official Archi- 
tects’ Association, which they formed and 
which functioned—when it did—indepen- 
dently of and without any reference to the 
Institute. Although the Association made 
little or no progress, its mere existence 
served as a warning of a menacing schism 
in the Institute. The warning was heeded 
in time, and be it said to the credit of the 
leading members of the Association that 
their loyalty to the Institute and good sense 
sealed the ominous crack in time; and their 
endeavours finally moved the Council in 
1937 to set up another standing committee 
of the Institute—the Official Architects 
Committee. They also had an_ official 
representative on the Council. 

(7). Although this new Committee dealt 
with many matters which were of especial 
concern to official architects in charge of 
departments, there were as many topics of 
equal concern to them and to the Salaried 
Members Committee. Outstanding among 
these was the constantly growing desire 
of members in public employment for a 
national scale of salaries to be fixed, 
negotiated and implemented by the Royal 
Institute. The Salaried Members Com- 
mittee had been considering such a scale 
ever since their formation and on their 
recommendation and drafting the Council 
published the first R.I.B.A. Scale of Annual 
Salaries in 1930. It was revised in 1937, 
and again in 1945. We give an account 
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of this scale in another section of the 
Report. 


Joint Negotiating Committee on Salaries. 
(8). Since the fixing of salary scales affected 
every field of professional practice, the 
Salaried Members Committee recognised 
the necessity of consultation with all 
interested parties in the profession. Ac- 
cordingly on their recommendation the 
Council in 1944 appointed the Joint 
Negotiating Committee on Salaries. It 
consisted of representatives of the Salaried 
Members Committee, the Official Archi- 
tects Committee, the Practice Committee, 
the Royal Incorporation of Architects in 
Scotland, the Institution of Professional 
Civil Servants and the Association of 
Building Technicians. In 1946, again on 
the recommendation of the Salaried Mem- 
bers Committee, the Institute appointed a 
Negotiating Officer, primarily to negotiate 
the R.I.B.A. Scale with local authorities, 
and to serve as Secretary to the three 
Committees. The impracticableness of the 
Scale and the reasons why it or any other 
scale could not be negotiated by the 
R.I.B.A. are dealt with later in the Report. 


The Salaried and Official Architects Com- 
mittee. (9). It was inevitable that with three 
standing Committees of the Institute, all 
of them concerned primarily and essentially 
with the interests of architects employed 
on salary, much overlapping and some 
confusion should occur. And so to unify 
their policy and action the three Com- 
mittees in 1947 merged into the present 
Salaried and Official Architects Com- 
mittee, with two official representatives on 
the Council. 


R.I.B.A. first of professional bodies to 
undertake representation of salaried mem- 
bers. (10). We would draw attention to 
the fact that the Salaried Members Com- 
mittee was formed, and, on their initiative, 
the Institute began to shape what one 
might term a militant protective policy for 
its salaried members, at a time when the 
negotiating of salaries and service con- 
ditions was a notion remote from and 
almost alien to the professional classes. 
As far as our enquiries have elicited, it 
would appear that the R.I.B.A. was the 
first among comparable professional bodies 
to set in motion some sort of machinery 
for the safeguarding of the interests of 
salaried members; and, indeed, we go so 
far as to assert that even today the Institute 
leads the others in this field of activity. 
(11). We think what we have said so far 
should dispose of the charge, often and 
recently repeated, that the Institute has 
shown no genuine or active concern for 
the interests of its salaried members. The 
reason that this machinery has failed in its 
essential purpose is, as we explain in the 
next section, inherent in the constitution, 
standing and tradition of the Royal 
Institute: it is not and has never been lack 
of interest or unwillingness on the part of 
the Institute. 

(12). In justice to the Committee and their 
predecessors, we should explain that by the 
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statement ‘failed in its essential purpose’ 
we mean failure in providing effective 
representation as defined in para. (2). The 
Committee, and those before them, have 
indeed many successes to their credit: as 
the result of their action individual 
grievances have been righted; standards 
for the application of certain salary scales 
to architectural assistants have been defined 
(vid. para. (29) inf.); recommendations 
have been made—and some of them 
accepted—on the organisation and pay of 
architectural staffs employed by public 
authorities; the advice of the Institute has 
been sought on matters affecting the 
employment of architects; individual mem- 
bers in local authorities have been success- 
fully represented at their grading appeals 
by an officer of the Institute; but perhaps 
the most important achievement of the 
Committee has been the high standing they 
have gained in the Council; on which, by 
the way, seven! members of the present 
committee serve, besides the two official 
representatives. 


Post-war increase of salaried architects and 
spread of negotiating machinery. (13). The 
increasing employment of architects by 
public bodies, particularly by local author- 
ities, since the end of the war; combined 
with the spread of the use of negotiating 
machinery for settling the pay and service 
conditions of salaried professional men, 
enlarged the number of members who 
looked to the Institute for the protection 
and promotion of their interests. No recent 
figures are available on which to compute 
the number of members and gainfully- 
employed Students who are today in 
salaried employment; but based, partly on 
the statistical evidence adduced in 1949 for 
Sir Percy Thomas’s Committee (to Con- 
sider the Present and Future of Private 
Architectural Practice), and partly on our 
observation of recent trends, we would 
reckon the percentage to be—on the con- 
servative side—between 60 and 70. 


Dissatisfaction and complaints of salaried 
members. (14). Although it was inevitable 
that in such a vast field of employment 
there should have been some dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions, most of the com- 
plaints that reached the Institute until 
comparatively recently concerned the grad- 
ings of individual members employed by 
local authorities. Within the last two years, 
however, not only have the numbers and 
frequency of these complaints been increas- 
ing, but, what is more significant, many of 
them have been collective and, therefore, 
organised. Since part of our task has been 
to find practical remedies for some of these 
complaints, we think it would be useful 
here to indicate the substance of them: 

(a) That the Council of the R.I.B.A., 
either because of apathy or deliberately 
because it is dominated by private prac- 
titioners (who are employers), is uncon- 
cerned about the interests of salaried 
members. 

(6) That although the R.I.B.A. has pro- 


1 For the July 1955-June 1956 Session the number is 
ten. 





duced and periodically revises a Scale 
of Professional Charges, the undercutting of 
which is made an offence in the Code 
of Professional Conduct; it has produced 
no corresponding Scale of Salaries for 
assistants employed in private practice. 
(c) That the actual application of the 
local government scales to architectural 
staffs is depreciative of the profession; and, 
since salaries and status interact on each 
other, the status of local government 
architects is thereby adversely affected. 
(15). In regard to (a), we trust what we 
have already said disproves the charge of 
unconcern. Further on we treat of the 
allegation that the Council is dominated 
by private practitioners, and of the other 
two complaints. 


II. Limitations of the R.I.B.A. as a Nego- 
tiating Body 

Meaning of Negotiating Body. (16). It is 
essential that the Committee have clearly 
in mind the connotation of the terms 
‘negotiate’ and ‘negotiating body’ in their 
application to salaries and conditions of 
service. In this context, to negotiate means 
to determine, by mutual agreement between 
representative associations of employers 
and representative associations of staffs, 
the salaries and service conditions of the 
latter; such agreement to be binding on 
both parties. The representative associa- 
tion is the negotiating body, which in 
relation to the staffs’ side, implies (a) that 
it has been elected by the majority of the 
employees concerned to represent them; 
(6) that the appropriate negotiating machi- 
nery permits the employers’ side to recog- 
nise it; (c) that any agreement it reaches 
with the employers’ side will be binding 
on its members; and (d) that it has some 
sanction to bring to bear if there is a breach 
of the agreement either by the employers 
or by its own members. 


Constitution and objects of the R.I.B.A. 
(17). The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects is by its originating Charter of 1837 
‘an Institution for the general advancement 
of Civil Architecture and for promoting 
and facilitating the acquirement of the 
knowledge of the various Arts and Sciences 
connected therewith’. 


Application of R.I.B.A. funds. (18). Other 
than for the purposes of furthering profes- 
sional education, conducting examinations 
and improving the Library and collections, 
the Council may apply the funds of the 
Royal Institute only for ‘purposes con- 
nected with Architecture and in otherwise 
promoting the objects of the Royal 
Institute’. 

(19). Although the objects of the Royal 
Institute as quoted above have been inter- 
preted very broadly, they would have to 
be excessively and dangerously stretched 
to allow the negotiation of salaries and 
service conditions in the sense defined in 
para. (16) sup. In making this comment, 
we are not unmindful of the R.I.B.A. Scale 
of Professional Charges, and we would 
point out that this is a unilateral fixing of 
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remuneration for private practitioners 
whicn in no. way involves the Institute in 
any of the functions inherent in the role 
of a negotiating body. And, in parenthesis, 
it is of interest to note that each of the 
other kindred institutions has positively 
rejected the idea it should undertake this 
kind of negotiating activity on behalf of 
its members. 


Previous attempts to negotiate. (20). But 
whether the constitution of the Royal 
Institute allows or forbids it to act as a 
negotiating body, the existing negotiating 
machinery (which is dealt with in the next 
section) has made it in some cases imprac- 
ticable, in others impossible, for the 
R.I.B.A. to do so, as its experiences nar- 
rated in the following paragraphs will show. 


R.I.B.A. Scale of Annual Salaries. (21). As 
stated in para. (7) sup., the first R.I.B.A. 
Scale of Annual Salaries was published in 
1930, revised in 1937 and 1945. Based on 
the organisation of the staff of the Govern- 
ment’s largest building department, the 
Ministry of Works, it purported to be 
applicable to the ‘staffs of Government, 
Local Government, Commercial and Indus- 
trial Undertakings’; but it proved unsuit- 
able for application to any other architec- 
tural staff in the country, and at its best it 
could serve only as a vague guide to some 
employers. But the most serious obstacle 
to its implementation was that it was a 
unilateral document—no employer had 
been consulted in its compilation. 

(22). Nevertheless, every effort was exerted 
to secure its adoption by employing author- 
ities. In 1938 an attempt was made 
through the Allied Societies to set up 
provincial committees for the purpose of 
obtaining general adoption of the Scale by 
local authorities, but it was frustrated by 
lack of enthusiasm and collaboration. 


The R.I.B.A. Scale and Local Authorities. 
(23). What finally extinguished any hope 
of its adoption in local government was 
the introduction and general acceptance of 
the Scheme of Conditions of Service of the 
National Joint Council for Local Authori- 
ties in 1946. The impracticability of trying 
to replace the A.P.T. Grades of the said 
Scheme by the R.I.B.A. Scale, was not, 
however, recognised at the time; because 
very shortly afterwards an R.I.B.A. Nego- 
tiating Officer was appointed with the 
primary task of ‘negotiating’ the R.I.B.A. 
Scale with local authorities. 


Attempt to establish correlation between 
R.I.B.A. Scale and A.P.T. Grades. (24). In a 
memorandum submitted in 1946 to the 
National Joint Council for Local Authori- 
ties, the R.I.B.A. sought to establish some 
correlation between the R.I.B.A. Scale of 
Annual Salaries and the A.P.T. Grades. 
The recommendations of the Institute to 
this end necessarily involved substantial 
modification of the structure of the latter. 
The Joint Secretaries of the National Joint 
Council informed the Institute that no 
recommendation which aimed at altering 
the framework of the A.P.T. Grades could 
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be considered either by the Employers’ or 
by the Staffs’ Side. 


The R.I.B.A. Scale and Architects in the 
Civil Service. (25). The R.I.B.A. Scale had 
no better prospect of being introduced into 
the Civil Service. Whitley machinery, as 
we explain in the next section, for the fixing 
of architects’ salaries already existed in the 
Service, and it was idle to expect that the 
one-sided recommendations made by an 
outside body could displace the agreements 
reached in Whitley Councils. 


Withdrawal of R.I.B.A. Scale. (26). In 1950 
a Sub-Committee was appointed to revise 
it, but inevitably they came to the con- 
clusion that to produce a Scale without the 
capacity to negotiate it was putting the cart 
before the horse; and so their problem 
merged into the more important and funda- 
mental one which led to our present inquiry. 
In 1951 the Committee decided to withdraw 
the Scale from publication for the time 
being; and, logically, the Institute ceased 
to use the designation of ‘Negotiating 
Officer’ for the Secretary of the Committee. 


Position of the R.I.B.A. in relation to 
National Joint Council for Local Authorities. 
(27). In 1947 representatives of the Insti- 
tute, led by Sir Lancelot Keay, P.P.R.I.B.A., 
met the two joint Secretaries of the National 
Joint Council, with the object of defining 
the Institute’s position in relation to the 
National Joint Council. The Joint Secre- 
taries explained that the constitution of 
their Council (vid. para. (39) inf.) did not 
permit of any but the recognised con- 
stituent parties to enter into any direct 
negotiations with the Council; and, there- 
fore, any representations to that body had 
to be made through one of the constituent 
parties, which, as far as architects were 
concerned, was the National Association 
of Local Government Officers. 


Modus operandi as between R.I.B.A. and 
N.A.L.G.O. (28). A modus operandi as 
between the R.I.B.A. and N.A.L.G.O. was 
then evolved. Broadly speaking it was 
recognition by the R.I.B.A. of N.A.L.G.O. 
as the negotiating body for architects 
employed by local authorities; and a 
mutual undertaking of co-operation and 
assistance in such matters as individual 
appeals from gradings, supply of informa- 
tion, etc. It is but just to acknowledge here 
that N.A.L.G.O. H.Q. in London have at 
all times been most helpful to the Institute. 


R.I.B.A. recommendations accepted by 
National Joint Council for Locai Authori- 
ties. (29). In 1949 a Special Classes Grading 
Sub-Committee of the National Joint 
Council examined the correlation of the 
various professional qualifications of local 
government officers in the different grades 
of the Administrative, Professional and 
Technical Division. The Institute obtained 
a hearing for its representatives before this 
Sub-Committee, when they presented a 
memorandum containing recommendations 
on the application of the A.P.T. Grades 
to architects and architectural assistants. 


The Grading Sub-Committee accepted the 
Institute’s recommendations in regard to 
A.P.T. Grades I to V, but were unable to 
agree to those directed to Grades V (a) 
to X. The decision of the Grading Sub- 
Committee was later ratified and imple- 
mented by the National Joint Council. 
Although this limited and minor success 
was the first gained by the Institute in the 
negotiating field, it must be emphasised 
that the Institute’s representatives were 
heard not as ‘negotiators’, but rather as 
consultants having especial knowledge of 
one of the professional groups concerned. 


Attempt to negotiate for architects employed 
by National Coal Board. (30). At the 
several meetings that took place during the 
period 1948-1951 with officers of the Estab- 
lishment Branch of the National Coal 
Board, the R.I.B.A. representatives sought 
to act as the representative body of the 
Board’s architectural staff in negotiating 
their Scale of Salaries. Indeed, a substantial 
number of the staff had asked the R.I.B.A. 
to do so, and our representatives felt some 
encouragement from the fact that the Board 
itself had on its Own initiative consulted 
the R.I.B.A. on the question of salaries for 
its senior architects. Finally, however, the 
Board informed the Institute that since it 
(the R.I.B.A.) lacked most of the requisites 
of a negotiating body, it could not be 
afforded recognition as such. It should be 
noted that the current salary scales of the 
Board’s architectural staff were negotiated 
and agreed between the Board of the one 
part, and the British Association of Colliery 
Management (a trade union) and the 
Association of Building Technicians (also 
a trade union) of the other part. 


Attempt to represent architects employed by 
Middlesex County Council. (31). In 1948, 
as a result of, and backed by, a request 
from all the R.I.B.A. members employed 
by Middlesex County Council, the Institute 
asked the Council for recognition as the 
negotiating body to represent its members 
employed in the County Architect’s De- 
partment. The County Council replied that 
they recognised only the National Joint 
Council for Local Authorities as the 
appropriate negotiating body for architects 
coming within the latter’s scope. 


(32). The instances we have referred to are 
of the Institute’s unsuccessful attempts to 
act as a negotiating body for several groups 
of its members, each collectively employed 
in a particular field of practice. Many of 
the Institute’s interventions, however, on 
behalf of individual members, have been 
successful, notably in the securing of 
higher grades for some of the members 
concerned. But it should be noted that 
even in these cases the Institute’s repre- 
sentations were little more than hopeful 
recommendations with no sanctions behind 
them, such as, for example, referring the 
issue to arbitration. 


Ill. Existing Negotiating Machinery 


Fields of salaried architectural employment. 
(33). Since the scope of our terms of 
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reference comprises salaried architects in 
every field of architectural practice, it is 
important, in surveying the existing negotia- 
ting machinery, to know what are the fields 
of practice, and in which of them there is 
and in which of them there is not negotia- 
ting machinery in operation. These, then, 
are the fields of employment which we 
have had under consideration: (a) central 
government—the Civil Service; (5) local 
government; (c) nationalised industries and 
services; (d) private practice; (e) teaching; 
and (/f) industrial and commercial under- 
takings. 


Central Government. National Whitley 
Council. (34). The National Whitley 
Council of the Civil Service is the 


body constituted to regulate the employ- 
ment relationship between the State, in its 
capacity as employer, and the general body 
of Civil Servants. It provides, inter alia, 
machinery for dealing with grievances, with 
general questions affecting the Service as a 
whole, and with matters affecting grades 
common to the Service. 


Departmental Whitley Councils. (35). With- 
in the framework of the Whitley machinery, 
there are Departmental Whitley Councils 
who deal with matters peculiar to members 
of departmental staff. 


Composition of Whitley Councils. (36). 
Every Whitley Council consists of an 
Official Side (the employers) and a Staff 
Side. The Staff Side must consist of repre- 
sentatives of the Associations and groups 
of Associations specifically named in the 
several Constitutions of the various Whitley 
Councils. At the time of writing all the 
constituent bodies of the Staff Side are 
Civil Service associations. 


Direct negotiations between Treasury and 
Staff Associations. Arbitration. (37). Nego- 
tiations affecting the pay of one particular 
class of Civil Servants may be and usually 
are carried out directly between the appro- 
priate Staff Association and the department 
concerned of the Treasury. In such cases 
the Staff Associations have day-to-day 
access to and consultations with the 
Treasury. Either side of every Whitley 
Council and every individual Staff Associa- 
tion may, in proper circumstances, resort 
to arbitration. 


Institution of Professional Civil Servants. 
(38). We think it relevant at this stage to 
interpose a reference to the Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants. Its membership 
is open to all Civil Servants of the directing, 
administrative or higher grades engaged in 
professional, scientific or technical work. 
It is thus the appropriate Civil Service staff 
association for architects in the professional 
grades, and, in fact, we are informed that 
the large majority of them are members of 
the Institution. The relationship between 
the R.I.B.A. and the I.P.C.S. has always 
been close (it will be remembered that for 
many years now they have had a repre- 
sentative on the Salaried and Official 
Architects Committee) and cordial, based 
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on a tacit understanding of mutual con- 
sultation on, and, when circumstances 
permit, collaboration in, all important 
questions affecting architects in the Civil 
Service. We would instance the joint con- 
sultation that took place on the subject of 
qualifications for the entry of architects to 
the Civil Service, and our support of the 
claim they submitted to the Gardiner 
Committee for higher salaries. Recently, 
the I.P.C.S. obtained on arbitration an 
increase of about 34 per cent in the salary 
scales for some of the grades in the Works 
Group, after their claim had been totally 
rejected by the Treasury. 


Local Government. The National Joint 
Council for Local Authorities’ Administra- 
tive, Professional, Technical and Clerical 
Services. (39). The National Joint Council 
for Local Authorities, acting in co- 
operation with its associated Provincial 
Councils, is the standing body charged 
with the national supervision of all 
questions affecting salaries and_ service 
conditions of all local government officers, 
other than Clerks of authorities, certain 
chief officers (viz. treasurers, engineers and 
surveyors, architects and chief education 
officers) and all officers in receipt of 
salaries exceeding £1,000 per annum. The 
Council, under an independent Chairman, 
is composed of 30 representatives of the 
local authorities’ associations (the em- 
ployers’ side) and of 30 representatives 
of the trade unions (the staffs’ side). 
It is significant that of the 30 trade 
union representatives, 23 are members of 
N.A.L.G.O. 


Joint Negotiating Committee for Chief 
Officers of Local Authorities. (40). The 
Joint Negotiating Committee for Chief 
Officers of Local Authorities have within 
their purview the salaries and service con- 
ditions of (a) accountants and treasurers, 
engineers and surveyors, chief education 
officers and architects, who are chief 
officers; and (5) all other officers (excluding 
county, town, and district council clerks) 
whose salaries exceed £1,000 a year. The 
Committee is composed of 28 members, 
15 of them representing the local authori- 
ties’ associations (the employers’ side) and 
13 the officers (staffs’ side). It should be 
noted that of the five officers’ associations 
which provide the 13 representatives, only 
two are trade unions, N.A.L.G.O. and the 
Association of Local Government En- 
gineers and Surveyors; and that the 
architects are represented by two members 
of the County, City and Borough Archi- 
tects Association. 


Nationalised Industries. (41). The industries 
we are concerned with are coal, electricity 
and gas. In each, national joint councils 
have been set up, composed of representa- 
tives of the respective Boards and of the 
unions concerned, to deal with salaries and 
conditions of service. When only one class 
of employees is concerned, it is usual for 
the union representing that class to 
negotiate directly with the employing 
Board. For instance, as we have mentioned, 





salary scales of the Coal Board’s archi- 
tectural staff were negotiated and agreed 
directly by the Board on the one side, nd 
the British Association of Colliery Manage- 
ment and the A.B.T. on the other. (We 
may add in parenthesis, 
important to note, that over 80 per cent? 
of the architects employed by the Coal 
Board are members of B.A.C.M.) Under 
the several Nationalisation Acts, it is 
incumbent upon the Boards to recognise, 
for the purpose of salary negotiations, any 
properly constituted trade union which 
represents a substantial number of members 
in the particular industry. We have know- 
ledge of a professional body who have 
sponsored the formation of a trade union 
for the express and sole purpose of negotiat- 
ing for those of their members employed 
by the British Electricity Authority. 


Nationalised Services. Transport. (42). By 
the nationalised services we mean transport 
and health. In the former, negotiations are 
carried out directly between the Transport 
Commission and the unions or staff 
associations concerned. For architects in 
receipt of salaries not exceeding £750 a 
year, the existing organisation is the 
Transport and Salaried Staffs Association, 
a trade union. Architects’ salaries above 
£750 a year have, in fact—and unortho- 
doxly—been determined in agreement 
between the Commission and an architect 
highly placed on its staff; but this, of 
course, is a very rare exception. 

Health. (43). Several Whitley Councils 
have been set up for negotiating salary 
scales in the Health Service. The one deal- 
ing with architects is ‘Professional and 
Technical Council B’, on which the staff 
side is represented by N.A.L.G.O. In 
January of this year} this Council revised 
the salary scales of architects and other 
professional staff employed in the Regional 
Boards’ Works Organisations. 


Private Practice. (44). As the Committee 
are aware, although salaried architects in 
private practice make up the largest un- 
protected group of members, there is no 
negotiating machinery to which they may 
resort. They must depend on their own 
individual bargaining powers, which are 
the greater or lesser according to the ‘state 
of the market’. It was in realisation of this 
inherent weakness in their position that 
the Committee attempted to interest the 
Practice Committee in jointly devising a 
scheme of minimum conditions of service 
for assistants in private practice. The 
suggestion, however, found no favour with 
the Practice Committee. 


Teaching. (45). The Burnham Technical 
Committee is the standing body which 
deals with the salaries of teachers in 
Technical and Art Colleges and Schools. 
Presided over by an independent Chairman 
nominated by the Minister of Education, 
it consists of an Authorities’ Panel (em- 
ployers’ side) and a Teachers’ Panel (staffs’ 
side). The latter is composed of representa- 


* This percentage may have changed since 1953 
* 1953: there have since been further revisions. 
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tives of the various teachers’ associations. 
The iatest recommendations of the Burn- 
ham Technical Committee will be put into 
effect in April 1954.4 


Industrial and commercial undertakings. 
(46). As far as architects are concerned, 
there is no national negotiating machinery 
in industrial and commercial undertakings. 
In some of the undertakings, there are staff 
associations who ‘discuss’-—but do not 
negotiate—questions of salaries and service 
conditions with the management. 


Arbitration. (47). We must ask the Com- 
mittee to note particularly that an essential 
part of the negotiating machinery we have 
been discussing is the procedure of arbitra- 
tion. We made a brief mention of it at the 
end of para. (38), but its significance will 
be appreciated in our later reference to the 
Industrial Disputes Order, 1951. 


IV. Some Observations on the Problem 


Majority of complaints from local authority 
architects. Desire of members to be repre- 
sented by the R.I.B.A. (48). We think it is 
important to stress two outstanding factors 
of the problem which have been present 
throughout our consideration. The first is 
that the vast majority of complaints 
brought to our notice have been made by 
local government architects about the in- 
sufficiency of their salaries. And the second 
is that it is the desire of the overwhelming 
majority of all complainants to be repre- 
sented by the Royal Institute in all negotia- 
tions affecting their salaries and conditions 
of service. 

(49). The first of these has the utmost 
bearing on our problem, since any solution 
we may recommend, if it is to be practical 
and acceptable, must provide machinery 
for rectifying the genuine grievances of 
local government architects, not only 
because they have been loudest in their 
complaints, but also because their members 
make up the largest section of salaried 
architects. We must, therefore, look closer 
into their complaints. 

(50). Although the A.P.T. Grades, intro- 
duced in 1946, were a notable improvement 
on previous salaries of local government 
architects, and although they provided, for 
the first time, national scales, whereas 
previously each local authority had applied 
its own scale, they had not been long in 
Operation when members began to com- 
plain that they were unsuitable for applica- 
tion to the profession, at the same time 
accusing the Institute of failure to take 
part in the negotiations that produced 
them. As we have already seen, the Institute 
was precluded by the constitution of the 
National Joint Council for Local Authori- 
ties from doing so. This fact was explained 
to the complaining members again and 
again, but more often than not it was either 
disbelieved or disregarded, and the retort 
was invariably to point to the British 
Medical Association as an example of 


* Revised Scales of Salaries for Further Education have 
been operating since 1 August 1954. 
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what a professional association could and 
did do for its members. 


British Medical Association. (51). So many 
false comparisons have been made between 
the R.I.B.A. and the B.M.A., to the dis- 
paragement of the former, that we think a 
brief note on the latter will be a useful 
digression. The British Medical Association 
is a limited liability company registered 
under the Companies Act. One of its 
objects, under its Memorandum of Associa- 
tion, is ‘to maintain the . . . interests of 
the medical profession’ ; which, as its history 
shows, has enabled the Association to 
devote much of its endeavours and its 
funds to the negotiation of fees and salaries 
for its members. But even so, the spread of 
negotiating machinery and the coming into 
operation of the National Health Service 
Act 1946 raised very serious doubts as to 
(a) its constitutional capacity to provide 
the necessary protection to those of its 
members who sustain loss as a result of 
obedience to B.M.A. policy; and (6) its 
immunity from legal proceedings in the 
event of its advising its members, col- 
lectively or individually, to take certain 
courses of action. 


Suggestion of setting up independent salaried 
architects association. Members’ objection 
to joining existing protective associations. 
(52). More recently, some local govern- 
ment architects who had previously been 
loud in their condemnation of the Institute, 
have begun to discern and appreciate the 
obstacles that lie in the way of the R.I.B.A. 
acting as a negotiating body. At the same 
time the suggestion is being bruited that if 
the R.I.B.A. cannot undertake, for what- 
ever reason, negotiating activities, an 
independent association of salaried archi- 
tects should be formed for the express 
purpose of doing so. It may be asked why 
such a suggestion is being seriously put 
forward when there are already established 
protective associations which not only 
include architects in their memberships but 
whose main or sole object is the negotiation 
of salaries of their members. Particularly 
we have in mind the National and Local 
Government Officers Association (as it is 
now called) which is the most powerful 
trade union in local government and the 
numerically largest in the country. The par- 
ticular objection to this Association, as 
expressed by a body of members, is that 
being a general union it is preponderantly 
concerned with the interests of its majority 
of members, who are the clerical classes, 
and cannot be properly seized of or 
interested in the special problems of the 
profession. The general objection to the 
existing protective organisations is that 
they all have heterogeneous member- 
ships, of which architects are usually the 
minorities. 

(53). But whatever the validity of these 
objections, the fact remains that our 
enquiry has convinced us that it is the 
earnest desire of the general body of 
salaried members to be represented by the 
Royal Institute, and by the Royal Institute 


alone. It is this conviction that has directed 
our consideration of possible solutions. 


Adequacy of certain’ salary scales. 
(54). Before discussing these possible solu- 
tions we must make it quite clear to the 
Committee that in our considered opinion 
the Basic, Main and Senior Grades of the 
Civil Service, the A.P.T. Grades, the A to I 
Grades, the Scales of the Joint Negotiating 
Committee for Chief Officers of Local 
Authorities, and the Scales applicable to 
architects employed in the Coal Board and 
in the Health Service, are in present cir- 
cumstances reasonably satisfactory. It is 
in their application that dissatisfaction is 
caused. 


V. Solutions Considered and Rejected and 
Some Recommendations 


Statement of problem. (55). The problem, 
as we see it, is to bring into being an 
organisation, within the Institute, or allied 
to the Institute, or outside the Institute, 
invested with the power and means, (a) to 
demand and obtain recognition as the body 
representing salaried architects and archi- 
tectural assistants in all negotiations affect- 
ing their salaries and conditions of service; 
(b) to initiate these negotiations; and (c) to 
enforce any agreement reached as a result 
of these negotiations. 


Changing constitution of R.I.B.A. (56). As 
we have seen, the Royal Institute as at 
present constituted cannot fulfil any of 
these requirements. The first question, 
therefore, that we had to answer was: Is 
it desirable, and if so, is it practicable for 
the R.I.B.A. to change its constitution in 
order that it may become a negotiating 
body ? In effect, this means conversion into 
a trade union, because, as we shall show 
later, we have reached the conclusion that 
a trade union is the fittest tool for the job. 
The answer to both parts of the question 
are quite firmly negative. In the first place 
we are wholeheartedly of the opinion that 
the original objects of the Royal Institute, 
its tradition, character, and standing as a 
learned and professional society, should 
remain unaltered and as far as possible 
aloof from what we think can be most 
accurately described as trade union activi- 
ties. Furthermore, we believe that the past 
and present attempts of the Institute in the 
field of salary negotiations may impair its 
influence and prestige without any com- 
pensating enhancement in its inapt role of 
a trade union. So that there may be no 
doubt about our feeling on this matter 
we wish to be positive, and, accordingly, 
recommend: That the Royal Institute do not 
take, or attempt to take, any part in the 
negotiations of salaries of its members with 
outside bodies. 


(57). If the Committee accept this recom- 
mendation, the question whether it is 
practicable for the Institute to change its 
constitution for the purpose in mind 
becomes hypothetical; but as a matter of 
fact, or rather, of law, we have been advised 
by Queen’s Counsel, whom we have con- 
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‘sulted on this and other questions, as 
follows :— 


‘It is clear, in my opinion, that no one or 
more of the statutory objects of a trade 
union is the dominant or main purpose of 
the R.I.B.A. according to its present Char- 
ters and Bye-Laws. It is a scientific society, 
and it would require very drastic alterations 
indeed to procure by Petition to the Privy 
Council that the R.I.B.A. should itself 
become a trade union. Further, a Petition 
on the part of the R.I.B.A. to the Privy 
Council for its sanction to the far-reaching 
alterations in the constitution which would 
be necessary to render the R.I.B.A. itself 
a trade union would be calculated to meet 
with powerful opposition from at any rate 
a large section of members, and possibly 
from other persons and bodies outside its 
membership. In my opinion the Privy 
Council would be unlikely, irrespective of 
any opposition, to sanction such far- 
reaching changes; and I do not suppose 
it would be practicable, or the desire of 
the Council or members as a whole, to 
make the R.I.B.A. itself a trade union. I 
therefore answer the . . . question... in 
the negative.” 


Composition of R.I.B.A. Council and 
Committees. (58). As we have been dis- 
cussing changes within the Institute, per- 
haps this is the logical place to deal with 
and suggest a remedy to the complaint that 
the R.I.B.A. Council is dominated by 
private practitioners. If by ‘dominated’ it 
is meant an arbitrary and exclusively self- 
interested ‘lording over’ salaried and official 
architects by private architects, we reject 
the complaint as baseless. If, on the other 
hand, all that is meant is that private 
architects compose the substantial majority 
in the Council, and that having regard to 
the large proportion of salaried members, 
it would be more equitable to have a larger 
representation of salaried and official 
architects in the Council, then we cannot 
but endorse the statement of fact, and, as 
salaried architects, commend the indicated 
remedy. The composition of the Council 
is as follows: Of the 72 members, 33 are 
elected by ballot of the general body of 
members, 30 by the Allied Societies, 3 by 
the Council (1 Vice-President, Hon. Secre- 
tary and Hon. Treasurer), 2 by the Salaried 
and Official Architects Committee, 1 by 
the Architectural Association, 1 by the 
A.B.T., and 2 are ex officio (Chairman of 
the Board of Architectural Education and 
Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Registration 
Committee). It will thus be seen that of 
these 72 members of Council, 33 are elected 
by national ballot, 30 regionally, 5 for 
special purposes, and 4 as representatives 
of particular interests (i.e. the A.A., the 
A.B.T., and the Salaried and Official 
Architects Committee). 


(59). Of the 33 nationally elected members, 
13 are official architects, or approximately 
39 per cent; and of the 30 regionally 
elected, 2 are official architects, or 7 per 
cent. 


(60). We do not favour the idea of increas- 
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ing the number of ex officio members or 
of extending sectional representation; 
nevertheless it is all too evident that 18 
out of 72 does not fairly represent over 
half of the Institute’s membership. This 
disproportion is even more noticeable in 
the membership of the Institute’s Com- 
mittees; e.g. in the two Committees of the 
Council, the Executive and the Finance 
and House, there are 2 salaried and official 
architects out of 15 members, and 2 out 
of 9, respectively. (We would note in passing 
that there is no salaried assistant in private 
practice on the Council.) As far as the 
democratic election of members to Council 
is concerned, we would earnestly advise 
salaried members to use their vote at the 
annual Council elections, and to take more 
interest and active parts in the affairs and 
government of the Allied Societies. 


Recommendations in regard to composition 
of Council and Committees. (61). We 
also recommend: That the Council give early 
consideration to the desirability of changing 
their composition so that the majority of their 
members are elected by ballot of the general 
body of members.5 

(62). And we further recommend: That 
the Council be advised to have due regard 
to the numbers of salaried and official archi- 
tects who are members of the Institute, when 
making appointments to Committees.® 


Formation of parallel or other organisations. 
(63). Since, in theory at any rate, a trade 
union is not the only type of association 
which has a right to function in a protective 
and promotive capacity for its members; 
and since we are well aware of the un- 
pleasant connotation that the term trade 
unions has for many members; we have 
closely studied the possibilities of achieving 
our objects through the means of a parallel 
or other organisation. The alternatives we 
have considered are a limited liability 
company, an unincorporated association, 
a friendly society and a board of trustees. 
Before discussing these, we must draw the 
attention of the Committee to the effect 
of the Industrial Disputes Order 1951. 


Industrial Disputes Order 1951. (64). Very 
briefly, one of the effects of this Order is 
that, as far as the ‘workers’ are concerned, 
only a trade union which ‘habitually takes 
part in the settlement of . . . terms and 
conditions of employment’ (of the workers 
concerned) may report a dispute or an issue 
to the Minister of Labour. The Minister 
may then bring about a settlement by one 
of several ways, including referring it to 
existing negotiating machinery, to arbitra- 
tion, or to the Industrial Disputes Tribunal. 
The decision or award thus arrived at is 
treated ‘as constituting a final settlement 
of that dispute’. The award of the Tribunal 
becomes, in certain circumstances, an 
implied term of the contract between the 
employer and the worker to whom the 

* Partly as a result of this recommendation, the 
Council accepted the changes embodied in the Revision 
of the R.I.B.A. Bye-laws which was submitted to the 


Special General Meeting held on 20 December 1955. 
> The Council have given effect to this recommendation. 





award applies. The provisions of the Order © 


are of great consequence. 

(65). It will thus be seen, that none of the | 
alternative organisations mentioned ip 
paragraph (63) would be able to refer a 7 
dispute or an issue affecting its members | 
to the Minister for settlement. This in. 
capacity alone is, in our opinion, sufficient } 
reason for rejecting any other known type 
of parallel organisation. But added to this } 


reason is the fact that none of these asso- |” 


ciations would be in any stronger position 
to represent the interests of its members 
and to enforce its policy than is the Royal 
Institute; indeed they would all lack the 
prestige, standing and authority of the 
R.I.B.A. Furthermore, it will be recalled 
that the British Medical Association has 
found its constitution—that of a limited 
liability company—incapable of carrying 
out effective protection of the interests of 
its members. 

(66). The Engineers Guild, which started 
as an unincorporated association, found } 
itself, to most intents and purposes, power- 
less to represent its members in matters 
affecting their employment. In 1951, it 
became incorporated under the Companies 
Act. We cannot see any improvement of 
its position or strengthening of its 
power as a negotiating body. On the other 
hand, the Association of Local Govern- 
ment Engineers and Surveyors, an offshoot 
of the Institution of Municipal Engineers, 
has become a more telling force in local 
government since its registration as a trade 
union in 1952. But be it well noted, although 
it has three representatives on the Joint 
Negotiating Committee for Chief Officers 
of Local Authorities, it is not represented 
on the National Joint Council. All its 
efforts on behalf of those of its members 
covered by the Scheme of Conditions of 
Service must be channelled through 
N.A.L.G.O. 

(67). We would next recall the provisions 
of the Acts nationalising the coal, gas and 
electricity industries, which compel the 
respective Boards to recognise as negotiat- 
ing bodies those trade unions which repre- 
sent substantial proportions of workers 
engaged in the particular industry. 

(68). Last but not least of the considera- 
tions that convinced us of the inaptness 
and weakness of every one of the 
alternatives discussed was the question of 
legal liability for certain acts. A protective 
association to be effective must be invested 
with certain sanctions to enforce implemen- 
tation of its policy by its own members. 
It might well be that in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute between its 
members and an employer, or group of 
employers, it would enjoin upon its mem- 
bers certain actions that might result in 
inducing members, collectively or indi- 
vidually, to break their contract with their 
employers, or in interference with the 
business or employment of some other 
persons. In such circumstances, the Trade 
Disputes Act exempts a trade union, but 
no other body, from liability. 

(69). To complete our brief survey of the 
possible solutions that appeared to us, we 
must add that we considered the expe- 
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diency of advising salaried members to join 
the appropriate protective association in 
the field of their employment, and at the 
same ‘ime of seeking consultation with all 
the associations concerned with a view to 
establishing a firm modus operandi. Besides 
this being a defeatist solution, we saw in 
it the danger of leaving so many members 
queru!ous and dissatisfied that they would 
be driven to form an association of their 


'* own, completely independent of and unin- 


fluenced by the Institute. 


vil. A Trade Union of Architects and 
Architectural Assistants 


(70). if we have set forth our argument 
aright, the Committee will have come 
logically and inevitably to the conclusion 
that only a trade union can effectively do 
what they want done for salaried members; 
in other words, as we have said before, a 
trade union is the tool for the job. 

(71). At this stage, some members, not 
necessarily in the Committee, may object 
that if the formation of a trade union is 
the one practical solution, it is no respon- 
sibility of the Royal Institute as a learned 
and professional body to take any part in 
the setting up of an outside organisation 
whose objects and interests might rival, 
even conflict with, its own. We must 
admit we find some validity in this objec- 
tion; but the alternative which has to be 
faced is the formation of such a body, 
completely independent, separate from and 
regardless of the interests of the Institute. 
On the other hand, a trade union of archi- 
tects formed ‘under the aegis’ of the 
R.I.B.A. would start with the considerable 
advantage that only the prestige and 
authority of the Institute could give it, not 
least in ensuring a substantial membership. 


Association of Building Technicians. (72). 
Again, some members may say that if it is 
only a trade union which can fulfil our 
purpose, there is no necessity to place the 
burden of launching one on the Institute, 
and involving it in the expense and lengthy 
procedure which such an_ undertaking 
would entail, since an appropriate trade 
union is already in existence and function- 
ing—the Association of Building Tech- 
nicians. We have carefully examined the 
practicability and desirability of some form 
of collaboration with, or ‘sponsorship’ of, 
this Association. The advantages that come 
quickly to mind are: (a) the essential 
skeleton organisation is already in being, 
together with some experience of, and a 
cadre of staff for, negotiations and other 
trade union activities; (6) much of the 
expense and preliminary work necessary 
to promote a new trade union would be 
avoided; and (c) it would tend to a more 
effective concentration of power. 

(73). (This paragraph sets out certain con- 
siderations regarding the possibilities of 
further collaboration with the Association 
of Building Technicians.) 


Questions put to Counsel. (74). Having, 


then, agreed that the answer to the problem 
‘was a trade union formed ‘under the aegis’ 
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of the Royal Institute, we put to Counsel 
the following questions :— 

(a) Is it within the competence of the Royal 
Institute as at present constituted to form 
a trade union with the object of protecting 
and promoting the interests of architects 
and architectural assistants employed on 
salary in every field of architectural 
practice? 

(6) If the answer to (a) is ‘No’, is it within 
the competence of the members to form 
a trade union as aforesaid? 

(c) (This question concerned the Institute’s 
constitutional position vis-a-vis the Privy 
Council.) 


Legal meaning of Trade Union. (75). Before 
quoting Counsel’s Opinion on these ques- 
tions, we would explain that for the pur- 
poses of the Trade Union Acts 1871-1940, 
a trade union is a combination, whether 
temporary or permanent, whose principal 
objects are under its constitution any one 
or more of the following: (a) the regula- 
tion of relations between employers, and 
employees, or between employees and 
employees, or between employers and 
employers, (b) the imposing of restrictive 
conditions on the conduct of any trade or 
business, or (c) the provision of benefits 
to members. 


Registration or Certification. (76). A trade 
union may, but need not, be registered 
under the Trade Union Act 1871. If it is 
so registered, a certificate of registration 
is conclusive for all purposes and the 
Courts cannot inquire whether in fact it 
complies with the provisions of the Trade 
Union Acts. As an alternative to registra- 
tion, a certificate may be obtained to the 
effect that a union is a trade union within 
the meaning of the Acts, and such a 
certificate is conclusive for all purposes. 


Counsel’s Opinion. (77). In answer to 
questions (a) and (db), para. (74), Counsel 
writes :— 
‘I have read the Charter and Supple- 
mental Charters and Current Bye-Laws 
reprinted 1951 with care, and I answer this 
question in the negative. In my opinion, it 
is no part of the objects authorised by the 
Charters and Bye-Laws, and quite incon- 
sistent with the permissible application of 
funds, as well as being contrary to the spirit 
of the whole. This answer is on the basis 
of the form of question (a) viz. “as at 
present constituted”. For similar 
reasons, which I need not elaborate, I 
answer question () also in the negative.’ 
(78) and (79). These paragraphs set out 
Counsel’s answers to question (c) in para.(72). 


Main Recommendations. (80). We accord- 
ingly recommend :— 


A. That the Privy Council be petitioned to 
grant a supplemental Charter to, and to per- 
mit the necessary amendments of the existing 
Charters of, the Royal Institute, which would 
empower the Royal Institute either (i) to 
form and promote, either by itself or in con- 
junction with another body or other bodies, 
a trade union of architects and architectural 


assistants, such trade union having the stand- 
ing, within the Institute, of an Allied Society; 
or (ii) subject to such conditions as the 
Council of the Royal Institute and the Privy 
Council may determine, to admit into 
alliance any existing trade union or associa- 
tion, whose substantial majority of members 
are architects. 

B. That the procedure for carrying out 
Recommendation A, if approved by the 
Council, be as follows:— 

(i) Counsel to be instructed to draft the 
Petition (including alterations on the lines 
indicated both to the Charters and Bye-Laws). 
(ii) The said Petition, as drafted by Counsel, 
to be submitted first to the Council of the 
Institute, and if approved by them, then to 
a general meeting of members for approval 
and the resolution necessary for submission 
to the Privy Council. 


VI. Warning 


(81). We should be failing in our duty if 
we neglected to warn, not only those mem- 
bers of the Committee and Council who 
will be called upon to approve or reject 
our main recommendation, but also the 
general body of members who may be 
affected by it, against feeding on false 
hopes. We believe that a trade union which 
is at the same time an allied society of the 
Royal Institute would unify salaried archi- 
tects, concentrate their power and give it 
a spearhead. Its effectiveness would depend 
first and foremost on its numbers and their 
loyalty, for it is a commonplace that the 
strength of a trade union can be measured 
by the counting of heads. With a large 
loyal membership, backed by the Royal 
Institute, we believe that such a union 
should have the power and the means of 
demanding and obtaining recognition as 
the rightful negotiating body for architects 
in many fields of employment—but not all. 
(82). On the other hand, in the fields of 
central and local government, the union 
would meet with two formidable—some 
might say unchallengeable—rivals: the 
Institution of Professional Civil Servants 
and the National and Local Government 
Officers Association. 

(83). We do not know, and we had no 
means of finding out, whether assuming a 
100 per cent membership of architects in 
the Civil Service, the Treasury would recog- 
nise the trade union for the purpose of 
negotiating their salaries. Such an even- 
tuality would necessarily imply the replace- 
ment of the I.P.C.S. by the trade union for 
that purpose. The most we can assert with 
confidence is that the voice of such a trade 
union would have to be heeded—and with 
respect—by both the Treasury and the 
Institution. 

(84). In local government the prospects 
are very much less hopeful even if, or 
because, the obstacles are so very much 
more clear. We have to acknowledge that 
we are saddled with the A.P.T. Grades, 
and however often and strongly we, or any 
other outside body whether a trade union 
or not, may kick and buck, they cannot 
be shaken off. Any move to bring about 
an increase of the salary scales would still 
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have to be channelled through N.A.L.G.O., 
though appeals against individual gradings 
could of course be prosecuted by the new 
body. The core of the situation can be seen 
in the fact that N.A.L.G.O. has 23 out of 
the 30 seats on the National Joint Council 
for Local Authorities, and that even if 
every single architect and architectural 
assistant in local government were to be 
a member of the proposed trade union, it 
is doubtful whether the latter could, under 
the present constitution of the Council, 
secure direct representation on it. But even 
if this became possible, the most the 
new body could hope for would be one 
seat! 

(85). A trade union such as we recommend, 
then, would not be a panacea for all the 
ills of salaried architects. It would, from 
its very start, have to contend with powerful 
and determined opposition from existing 
unions and staff associations; and the out- 
come of such a contest would depend solely 
on its numerical strength and loyalty of its 
members. In the event of the union being 
formed, we foresee the dilemma in which 
many members will be placed: to join it 
and resign from the others, and thus risk 
the danger of falling between two stools? 
Or to remain a member of the others and 
not join it until it shows its strength, and 
thus prevent or retard its growth? We 
think that a lead would have to be given 
at the right time. 


VIII. Negotiating Machinery for Salaried 
Assistants in Private Practice 

(86). As we have already noted, there is 
no negotiating machinery of any type 
whatever for salaried assistants in private 
practice. They have no collective voice and 
the only representation of their interests 
has been through the Salaried and Official 
Architects Committee. 

(87). We have also referred to the unsuccess- 
ful attempt of the Committee to interest 
the Practice Committee in jointly devising 
a scheme of minimum conditions of service 
for salaried assistants in private practice. 
We are of the opinion that much can be 
achieved in this field without waiting for 
the formation of the proposed trade union, 
and we are encouraged in this belief by the 
fact that in this field both employers and 
employees are members of the Royal 
Institute. There should not be, therefore, 
any of the obstacles which beset the way 
of negotiations in the other fields of 
employment. We, accordingly, recommend: 
(88). (A). That the Council of the Institute 
set up a ‘Whitley Council’ within the 
Institute, composed of an_ independent 
Chairman, seven members representing pri- 
vate practitioners (the employers’ side) and 
seven members representing salaried assis- 
tants (the employees’ side). 

(B). That the said ‘Whitley Council’ be 
charged with (i) the negotiation of a mini- 
mum scale of salaries and conditions of 
service for salaried assistants in private 
practice; and (ii) the settlement of any issue 
or dispute arising from the negotiated con- 
ditions of service, such settlement to be 
treated as final. 

(C). That observance of the Scale of 
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Salaries and Conditions of Service so 
negotiated, and revised from time to time 
at the discretion of the said ‘Whitley 
Council’, be enjoined in the Code of Pro- 
fessional Conduct of the Royal Institute. 
(89). We suggest that in the preliminary 
work necessary for the setting up of the 
‘Whitley Council’, the salaried assistants 
should be represented by the Salaried and 
Official Architects Committee. If our main 
and these recommendations are accepted 
and carried out, we envisage that the 
employees’ side will, in time, be repre- 
sented by the proposed trade union. 


IX. ‘Blacklisting’ of Vacancies 

Resolution of Northern Architectural Associ- 
ation. (90). The Committee will recall that 
in July of this year they referred to us the 
following resolution of the Northern 
Architectural Association: ‘That the N.A.A. 
Council strongly urge the R.I.B.A. to 
adopt the really strong policy of black- 
listing local authorities architectural 
staff vacancies in all cases where there is 
an infringement of architectural staff 
interests as a professional code matter, 
with special reference to such cases as that 
now under consideration by Gateshead 
Borough Council.’ 

(91). We would remind the Committee of 
the findings of another Sub-Committee on 
this proposal. That Sub-Committee pointed 
out: ‘(i) that such blacklisting could only 
be done in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL, which is 
published monthly, and, therefore, it might 
more often than not be too late to warn 
intending applicants; (ii) that it is not 
always possible to judge from an advertise- 
ment of an architectural post whether the 
conditions of the appointment are satis- 
factory or condemnable; and (iii) that 
assuming members and Students refrained 
from applying for a blacklisted vacancy, it 
would in all likelihood be filled by an 
unqualified person which would tend to 
lower the status of the profession.’ 

(92). Whilst we are in full agreement with 
these views, we were much impressed by 
the insistent desire of the Committee, 
expressed in the discussions that followed, 
to warn members against applying for 
appointments whose conditions and salar- 
ies run counter to the best interests of the 
profession. Nevertheless, the difficulties as 
stated remain, and we can only hope to 
achieve in this direction a modicum of 
success. Accordingly, we recommend that 
the Council authorise the Salaried and 
Official Architects Committee to insert in 
the R.1.B.A. JOURNAL, when the need arises, 
notices advising members not to apply for 
certain appointments without first com- 
municating with the Secretary of the 
Institute. 


X. Summary of Recommendations 

As to the Institute’s participation in salary 
negotiations. (93). That the Royal Institute 
do not take, or attempt to take, any part 
in the negotiations of salaries of its 
members with outside bodies (p. 103, 
para. (56) ). 


As to the composition of R.I.B.A. Council 
and Committees. (94). That the Council 





give early consideration to the desira'ility 
of changing their composition so that the 
majority of their members are elected by 
ballot of the general body of member 
(p. 104, para. (61) ). 

(95). That the Council be advised to have 
due regard to the numbers of salaried and 
Official architects who are members 0’ the 
Institute, when making appointmenis to 
Committees (p. 104, para. (62) ). 


As to the formation of a trade union. (96), 
(A). That the Privy Council be petitioned 
to grant a supplemental Charter to, arid to 
permit the necessary amendments of the 
existing Charters of, the Royal Institute, 
which would empower the Royal Institute 
either (i) to form and promote, either by 
itself or in conjunction with another body 
or other bodies, a trade union of architects 
and architectural assistants, such trade 
union having the standing, within the 
Institute, of an Allied Society; or (ii) sub- 
ject to such conditions as the Council of 
the Royal Institute and the Privy Council 
may determine, to admit into alliance any 
existing trade union or association, whose 
substantial majority of members are 
architects. 

(B). That the procedure for carrying out 
Recommendation (A), if approved by the 
Council, be as follows: (i) Counsel to be 
instructed to draft the Petition (including 
alterations on the lines indicated both to 
the Charters and Bye-Laws). (ii) The said 
Petition, as drafted by Counsel, to be sub- 
mitted first to the Council of the Institute, 
and if approved by them, then to a general 
meeting of members for approval and the 
resolution necessary for submission to the 
Privy Council (p. 105, para. (80) ). 


As to negotiating machinery for salaried 
assistants in private practice. (97). (A). 
That the Council of the Institute set up a 
‘Whitley Council’ within the Institute, 
composed of an independent Chairman, 
seven members representing private prac- 
titioners (the employers’ side) and seven 
members representing salaried assistants 
(the employees’ side). 

(B). That the said ‘Whitley Council’ be 
charged with (i) the negotiation of a 
minimum scale of salaries and conditions 
of service for salaried assistants in private 
practice; and (ii) the settlement of any 
issue or dispute arising from the negotiated 
conditions of service, such settlement to be 
treated as final. 

(C). That observance of the Scale of 
Salaries and Conditions of Service so 
negotiated, and revised from time to time 
at the discretion of the said ‘Whitley 
Council’, be enjoined in the Code of 
Professional Conduct of the Royal Insti- 
tute (this page, para. (88) ). 


As to ‘blacklisting’ of vacancies. (98). That 
the Council authorise the Salaried and 
Official Architects Committee to insert in 
the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL, when the need arises, 
notices advising members not to apply for 
certain appointments without first com- 
municating with the Secretary of the 
Institute (this page, para. (92) ). 
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The !ite Prize: A Certificate and £100 for 
the Study of Italian Architecture. The sub- 
ject was ‘An Entrance Loggia to a Public 
Garden’. Prize awarded to Mr. M. B. 
Everitt [Student], 3 Greetwell Road, 
Lincoln (School of Architecture, Leicester 
College of Art). A certificate of Honour- 
able Mention was awarded to Miss Alison 
Jacqueline Ross, 271 Springhill Road, 
Aberdeen (Aberdeen School of Architec- 
ture. Robert Gordon’s Technical College, 
Gray's School of Art, Aberdeen). 


The Soane Medallion and £120 for Archi- 
tectural Study Abroad. Not awarded. The 
subject was ‘A Small Concert Hall’. 


The Pugin Studentship: A Silver Medal and 
£80 for the Study of the Mediaeval Architec- 
ture of Great Britain and Ireland. Awarded 
to Mr. J. M. Warnock [Student], 10 West- 
land Avenue, Wolverhampton (Birming- 
ham School of Architecture). 


The Owen Jones Studentship: A Certificate 
and £250 for the Improvement and Cultiva- 
tion of Knowledge of the Successful Applica- 
tion of Colour as a means of Architectural 
Expression. Awarded to Mr. Kenneth A. 
Williams, Dipl.Arch. (Northern  Poly- 
technic) [A], 48 Riverway, Palmers Green, 
London, N.13. 


The Arthur Cates Prize: A Certificate and 
£115. Awarded to Mr. R. I. Savidge, 
Dip.Arch.(Nottm.) [A], 69 Harris Road, 
Chilwell, Nottingham. In the current year 
the prize was offered for a study of post-war 
developments in tall building throughout 
the world including an assessment of its 
value to Great Britain, to take the form of a 
critical essay. 


The Grissell Gold Medal and £35 for the 
Encouragement of the Study of Construc- 
tion. Awarded to Mr. Peter Robinson 
[Student], 47 Dundee Road, Broughty 
Ferry, Angus. (School of Architecture, 
Dundee College of Art.) 


The Andrew N. Prentice Bequest: A Cer- 
tificate and £230 for the Study of Spanish 
Architecture. Awarded to Mr. John A. 
Wells-Thorpe [A], 60 Surrenden Road, 
Withdean, Brighton, 6. 


The Godwin and Wimperis Bursary: A Silver 
Medal and £300 for the Study of Works of 
Modern Architecture Abroad. No applica- 
tions were received. 


The Royal Institute Silver Medal and £50 
for an Essay. Not awarded. Certificates of 
Honourable Mention were awarded to Mr. 
Peter W. T. Kilby [Student], 85 The 
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Crescent, Davenport, Stockport, Cheshire 
(Manchester University School of Archi- 
tecture), and to Mr. Maurice J. Brown, 
D.A.(Edin.), A.M.T.P.I. [A], 4 Eastville 
Avenue, London, N.W.11. 


The R.I.B.A. Alfred Bossom Research 
Fellowships: For Post-Graduate Research. 
A Research Fellowship was awarded to 
Mr. Eric S. Benson, M.B.E. [F], 14 St. 
Peter’s Square, Manchester, 2. 


The Henry Saxon Snell Prize and Theakston 
Bequest: £150 (offered jointly to the 
R.I.B.A. and the Architectural Association 
for the study of the improved design and 
construction of hospitals, convalescent 
homes and asylums for the aged and infirm 
poor). Awarded to Mr. Raymond O. Moss 
[A], ‘Dornhurst’, Dunton Green, Kent. 


The Hunt Bursary: £95 for the Encourage- 
ment of the Study of Housing and Town 
Planning. Awarded to Mr. T. K. McCann, 
Dip.Arch.(Manchester) [A], 369 Cheetham 
Hill Road, Manchester, 8. 


The R.I.B.A. Athens and Delissa Joseph 
Bursaries: £175 for Study at the British 
School at Athens. Awarded to Mr. Evelyn 
Freeth, A.A.Dipl. [4], 25 Great George 
Street, Park Street, Bristol, 1. 


The R.I.B.A. Rose Shipman Studentship 
Trust: A Certificate and £400 for the Study 
of Architecture. Awarded to Mr. William A. 
Gibbon, B.A.(Arch.) (Manchester) [A], 
‘Casterbridge’, Stanhope Road, Bowden, 
Cheshire. 


The Henry L. Florence Bursary: £400 for 
the Study of Greek, Hellenistic and Byzan- 
tine Architecture of the Mediterranean 
Basin. Awarded to Mr. Reginald E. M. 
McCaughan, M.A., B.Arch. (L’pool), 
F.S.A. [A], Rowan Bank, Kingsley Green, 
Fernhurst, Sussex. 


The Ashpitel Prize 1955. Name to be 
announced when full examination results 
are available. 


The Banister Fletcher Prize 1955. Name to 
be announced when full examination results 
are available. 


The R.I.B.A. Silver Medal and £10 in Books 
for Students of Schools of Architecture 
Recognised for Exemption from the Final 
Examination. Awarded to Mr. R. M. 
Rostron [Student], Grange Cottage, Mal- 
vern Road, Cheltenham (Liverpool School 
of Architecture, University of Liverpool). 
A Certificate of Honourable Mention was 
awarded to Mr. William Gillitt [Student], 
100 South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W.3 
(Architectural Association School of Archi- 
tecture). 


R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1956 


The R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal and £10 in 
Books for Students of Schools of Architec- 
ture Recognised for Exemption from the 
Intermediate Examination. Awarded to Mr. 
Michael J. B. De S. Calthrop, 8 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh 3 (School of Archi- 
tecture, Edinburgh College of Art). A 
Certificate of Honourable Mention was 
awarded to Mr. William Jack (Aberdeen 
School of Architecture, Robert Gordon’s 
Technical College, Gray’s School of Art, 
Aberdeen). 


The R.I.B.A. Henry Jarvis Studentship at 
the School of Architecture, The Archi- 
tectural Association: £50. Awarded to: 
Mr. K. R. Darby [Student], 31 St. Charles 
Square, W.10. 


The R.I.B.A. Howard Colls Travelling 
Studentship at the Architectural Association: 
£15 15s. Awarded to Mr. L. M. Betton, 
Witham Road, Woodhall Spa, Lincs. 


The R.I.B.A. Donaldson Medal at the 
Bartlett School of Architecture, University 
of London. Awarded jointly to Mr. S. A. 
Hamilton-Fletcher, Rempstone, Corfe 
Castle, Dorset, and Mr. P. C. Sugar 
[Student], 52 Hanover Gate Mansions, 
N.W.1. 


The R.I.B.A. Anderson and Webb Scholar- 
ship at the School of Architecture, Cam- 
bridge University: A Certificate and £70. 
Awarded to Mr. E. D. MacLeod, 2 
Pembroke Villas, W.8. 


The R.I.B.A. Prize for Art Schools and 
Technical Institutions with Facilities for the 
Instruction of Intending Architects: £10 in 
Books. Awarded to Mr. Christopher J. 
Hampden, Mousehill Cottage, Milford, 
a (Kingston-on-Thames. School of 
Art). 


The R.I.B.A. Prizes for Public and Secon- 
dary Schools. Total value of £10. Offered 
for an essay of not more than 1,000 words 
or for sketches or scale drawings of a 
building or part of a building. For compe- 
tion between boys and girls in public and 
secondary schools. Awarded as follows: 
(a) Prize for Essays. £2 2s. Od. to C. J. 
Hewett, The College, Bishop’s Stortford, 
for his essay on St. Peter’s Church, Peter- 
sham. (b) Prizes for Sketches (1) £4 4s. Od. 
to D. E. Tuckley, Northampton Grammar 
School, for his drawings of Fotheringhay 
Church. (2) £2 2s. Od. to Christopher 
Shurrock, Bristol Cathedral School, for his 
drawings of the Cooper’s Hall, Bristol. 
(3) £1 1s. Od. to M. C. Thurgood, Slough 
Grammar School for Boys, for his drawings 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. (4) 
£1 1s. Od. to C. F. Jackson, Whitehaven 
Grammar School, for his drawings of 
Pelham House. 
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A.B.S. Affairs 


UNDER THE ABOVE title we report a number 
of recent activities of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, which are mostly con- 
cerned with raising money both for the 
general funds, which go to relief among 
distressed architects, architects’ assistants 
and their dependents and for the Centenary 
Fund for Old People’s Dwellings. But first 
it should be said that the successful efforts 
we report are the results of a great deal 
of voluntary help by numerous architects 
and other persons who freely gave their 
time and labour. They are too numerous 
to mention individually, and the fact that 
we do give some names of those who were 
most responsible does not mean that the 
efforts of those not mentioned were either 
insignificant or not appreciated. 


The Homes Competition. First a brief note 
about progress of the architectural com- 
petition for designs for the Old People’s 
Dwellings which closes on 6 April. More 
than 250 copies of the conditions have so 
far been sent out, which seems to ensure 
that there will be a good entry. 


The A.B.S. Ball. Held at Grosvenor House 
on 8 December, the Annual Ball was 
attended by more than 1,000 persons and 
resulted in a total profit of £3,500—a 
notable addition to the Old People’s Homes 
fund. One might have expected so large a 
gathering not to have achieved the friendly, 
cheerful atmosphere of the earlier Balls, but 
this was not so. Dancing to Sydney Lipton’s 
Ballroom Orchestra, the excellent supper 
and the numerous sideshows, all staffed by 
voluntary helpers, made the evening go with 
a swing from the beginning. The credit for 
the success is due to the hard-working Ball 
Committee and its Chairman, Mr. C. J. 
Epril [F], and especially to Mrs. A. H. 
Wolfe [A], the Honorary Organising Secre- 
tary, who put in months of work before- 
hand. The carefree guest at such a ball 
rarely realises the amount of detail work 
required to ensure such perfect running as 
this one had. Special thanks are also due 
to Mr. Eric Ambrose [F] and to Miss S. M. 
Gray [A]. Mr. Ambrose and his hard- 
working sub-committee were responsible 
for the handsome and elaborate programme 
from which we reproduce a ‘strip’ by Mr. 
Frank Hoar [F]. This reveals that the 
theme of the Ball was ‘The (Reconstructed) 
Stone Age’, a fact of which guests were 
made immediately aware by the entertain- 
ing and archaeologically inaccurate mural 
decorations. These were organised by Miss 
Gray and designed and made by students 
of the Architectural Association, Bartlett, 
Regent Polytechnic and Hammersmith 
schools of architecture. Among the side- 
shows special mention should perhaps be 
given to the elaborate game of racing 
brontosauri which was designed, made and 
operated by Mr. John Kemp [4]. 

Guests at the Ball were advised to keep 
their programmes, each of which bore an 
individual number. We have been asked to 
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announce that the persons holding pro- 
grammes bearing the following numbers 
will hear something to their advantage if 
they will forward their programme with 
their name and address to the Chairman, 
A.B.S. Ball Committee, 55 Pall Mall,S.W.1. 
The numbers are: 47, 163, 321, 555, 673, 
799, 

The winners in the Prize Draw held in 
connection with the Ball were notified by 
post or at the Ball. 


The Quiz. Most members who visited the 
Building Exhibition or the offices of the 
A.B.S. were asked to buy for the sum of 
one shilling a copy of a general knowledge 
questionnaire. The shillings went to the 
fund for Old People’s dwellings and we are 
able to report that the total sum raised by 
this means was £178. The star seller was 
Miss Annabel Epril who let no visitor to 
the R.I.B.A. Club at the exhibition leave 
without a copy of the questionnaire and 
minus one shilling. 





The judges in the quiz competition were 


Mr. C. H. Aslin, C.B.E., Mrs. Mona 
Parish [A] and Mr. Ian Murray Leslie, 
O.B.E., J.P. [Hon.A]. They decided to 
reallocate the prize money because so many 
competitors answered correctly nearly all 
the questions. We are asked to announce 
that they awarded the prizes as follows: 
£5 5s. each to Miss B. M. Collins, Miss 
Elizabeth D. M. Hollis and Mr. R. H. 
Tompsett. £2 2s. each to Mr. M. M. Cooke, 
Mr. F. W. French, Mr. C. A. Horne, Mrs. 
D. I. Pavitt and Mr. Gordon Lee. 

We reprint below the questions and 
answers. We understand that the staffs of 
the libraries of several learned societies, 
including the R.I.B.A. Library, became 
quite bored with answering such questions 
as ‘What is a podger?’ or ‘Where is S. Maria 
la Bianca?’ or ‘Who was Scantlebury ?’ The 
person who set the questions wishes to re- 
main anonymous, but we can say that he 
is not unknown to the architectural pro- 
fession. 
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Christmas Cards. The sale of Christmas 
Cards at the Building Exhibition and from 
the offices of the A.B.S. realised £476. The 
demand was greater than in previous years 
and some designs sold out, in spite of 
reprinting. . 

The stand at the Building Exhibition was 
kindly given by Mrs. M. A. Montgomery 
[Hon. A], and she has also sent to the 
A.B.S. a cheque for £650 in respect of the 
special tickets of admission which were 
circulated to members in the JOURNAL and 
which were presented at the turnstiles. 


The A.B.S. Luncheon. At the annual lun- 
cheon of the A.B.S. Council held at the 
Building Exhibition, the President, Mr. 
C.H. Aslin, C.B.E., referred in the warmest 
terms to the generous donations made to 
the Society by the Montgomery family 
Over many years. These, he said, had 
ranged from large sums down to such items 
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as giving the prizes and paying for the 
printing of the quiz programmes. At that 
luncheon, although he himself was in the 
chair, Mrs. Montgomery was the hostess. 
The profession should realise, he said, the 
splendid way in which their charity had 
been supported by the Montgomery family; 
their example, he hoped, would spur archi- 
tects to greater efforts in the same direction, 
because the A.B.S. never had enough money 
to meet the calls on its funds to the extent 
they would like. 


The President’s Christmas Appeal. As we 
go to press we learn that the President’s 
Christmas Appeal for the general funds of 
the A.B.S. has achieved a total of £700 and 
that it is still open to those who have 
hitherto overlooked writing a cheque and 
sending it to the Secretary of the A.B.S. at 
66 Portland Place. Any amount, small or 
large, will be gratefully received. 


The Staff of the A.B.S. Architects perhaps 
do not realise the amount of extra work 
involved in these special activities for Miss 
B. N. Solly, the Secretary of the A.B.S., and 
her two girl assistants. Convening and 
attending the numerous committees, hand- 
ling all the correspondence in connection 
with the Competition for Old People’s 
dwellings and the sending out of copies of 
conditions, the staffing of the A.B.S. stand 
at the Building Exhibition and selling 
Christmas cards and dealing with the orders 
for special overprinting of cards are all 
matters which have been extra to the normal 
work of looking after the welfare of the 
Society’s beneficiaries. The profession is 
indeed well served by the Secretary of its 
benevolent society. Members could perhaps 
show their appreciation by increasing their 
subscriptions to it. 


THE ABS QUIZ 


Questions 


1. What is or was the architectural mean- 
ing of the following? (a) A speer. (6) A 
quarrel. (c) A peel tower. (d) A modillion. 
(e) A tierceron. 


2. Where and what are the following? 
(a) The Stone of Scone. (6) The Blarney 
Stone. (c) The Rosetta Stone. (d) The 
Sacred Black Stone. (e) The Great Mogul. 


3. What occupations would you expect 
individuals with these qualifications to 
follow? (a) ARWS. (6) DDS. (c) FIA. 
(d) MInstNA. (e) SADG. 


4. With what sport do you connect the 
following? (a) A puck. (6) Blackguard cut. 
(c) A ditcher. (d) En prise. (e) A rover. 


5. Where are the following famous 
churches located? (a) St. Etienne du Mont. 
(b) St. Maria la Bianca. (c) St. Maria della 
Salute. (d) St. Maclou. (e) St. Peter ad 
Vincula. 


6. Who are currently ? (a) The Chairman 
of the Board of Architectural Education. 
(b) The President of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers. (c) The 
Director of the Building Research Station. 
(d) The President of the Institute of 
Builders. (e) The Chairman of the National 
Joint Council for the Building Industry. 


7. What have the following in common? 
(a) Chisel, Grotesque, Playbill. (6) James 
Grieve, Charles Ross, Arthur Turner. 
(c) Arnold, Elgar, Macaulay. (d) Bow, 
Bristol, Plymouth. (e) James Madison, 
James Monroe, James Polk. 

8. With what events do you connect the 
following? (a) 6 February 1952.(b) 29 May 
1953. (c) 10 June 1921. (d) 15 June 1919. 
(e) 30 November 1936. 

9. Who was the father of (a) Alexander 
the Great? (b) King David? (c) Marie 
Antoinette? (d) Laertes? (e) Ulysses? 

10. What are the ‘Big Five’? Can you 
name them? 

11. What are the common-or-garden 
names for the following? (a) Myosotis. 
(b) Nigella. (c) Kniphofia. (d) Saxifraga. 
(e) Nepeta. 
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12. With what art or craft do you con- 
nect: (a) Pietro Annigoni? (6) William 
McMillan? (c) Edmund Rubbra? (d) Peter 
Brook? (e) André Simon? 

13. Where and what are the following? 
(a) The Hundred-foot drain. (6) The Mani- 


fold. (c) The Rows. (d) The Pantiles. 
(e) The Leas. 


14. In what buildings would you look 
for: (a) The Jube? (6) The Gynaeceum? 
(c) The Kaaba? (d) The Altars of Sacrifice, 
Sweet Herbs and Sweet Incense? (e) An 
iconostasis ? 


15. In what and whose play do the 
following appear? (a) Yasmin. (6) Scantle- 
bury. (c) Jess Oakroyd. (d) King Magnus. 
(e) Ernest Worthing. 


16. Who designed: (a) The Brompton 
Oratory? (6) The Albert Hall? (c) The 
Imperial Institute? (d) The Natural History 
Museum? (e) The Victoria and Albert 
Museum ? 


17. Give the common name for: (a) Stur- 
nus vulgaris. (6) Prunella modularis occi- 
dentalis. (c) Cuculus canorus. (d) Tyto 
alba. (e) Hirundo rustica. 


18. Of what and by whom are the fol- 
lowing last lines? (a) If these delights thy 
mind may move, Then live with me and 
be my love. (6) I am the Master of my 
Fate, I am the Captain of my soul. (c) ... 
even I Regain’d my freedom with a sigh. 
(d) And laughter learnt of friends and 
gentleness In hearts at peace, under an 
English heaven. (e) A sadder and a wiser 
man He rose the morrow morn. 


19. Who would you expect to see on a 
building site using the following? (a) A 
podger. (b) A zax. (c) Footprints. (d) A 
hair beater. (e) A Frenchman. 

20. What do or did the following abbre- 
viations stand for and in what connection 
are or were they used? (a) SPQR. (6) IQ. 
(c) DERV. (d) FD. (e) ppc. 

The compiler of the quiz wishes to express 
regret that a small number of uncorrected 
printers’ errors appeared in the quiz form 
and to thank those competitors who were 
kind enough to draw attention to them. 
The Judges took due note of this fact in 
their final adjudication. 


The Answers 


(1) (a) Screen or shelter fixed near a main 
door in medieval domestic buildings to 
minimise draughts, (6) Diamond or 
diagonal square of glass, (c) Small fortified 
borderland stronghold (15th/16th century), 
(d) Ornamental bracket—part of a classical 
cornice. (e) Intermediate rib in a vaulted 
roof, (2) (a) Westminster Abbey, London 
—Coronation Stone, (6) Castle Blarney, 
Co. Cork; traditionally held that those 
kissing the stone are endowed with elo- 
quence, (c) British Museum, London; 
inscribed stone reputed to have provided 
the key to the translation of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, (d) The Kaaba, Mecca, 
Pilgrims’ kissing stone, (e) Whereabouts 
uncertain. Originally reputed to be the 
largest diamond in the world (280 carats). 
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Koh-i-nor and/or Orloff imperial diamonds 
possibly were formed by cutting this stone. 
(3) (a) Painting in water colours, (6) Dental 
surgery, (c) An _ actuarial profession, 
(d) Naval architecture, ship design, 
(e) Architecture (France). (4) (a) Ice 
Hockey, (6) Fives, (c) Bowls, (d) Chess, 
(e) Croquet, Archery. (5) (a) Paris, 
(6) Toledo, (c) Venice, (d) Rouen, (e) Tower 
of London. (6) (a) P. G. Freeman, (6) Har- 
vey G. Frost, (c) F. M. Lea, (d) F. Leslie 
Wallis, (e) Stephen Hudson, (7) (a) Varie- 
ties of type face, (b) Varieties of apple, 
(c) London telephone exchanges, (d) 18th- 
century china manufacture, (e) Presidency 
of the United States of America. (8) (a) 
Death of King George VI, Accession of 
Queen Elizabeth II, (6) The Conquest of 
Everest, (c) Birth of H.R.H. Duke of 
Edinburgh, (d) Alcock and Brown first to 
fly the Atlantic; and German Fleet scuttled 
at Scapa Flow, (e) Crystal Palace destroyed 
by fire. (9) (a) Philip IL of Macedon, 
(5) Jesse, (c) Francis I, Emperor of Austria, 
(d) Polonius or Acrisius, (e) Laertes or 
Sisyphus. (10) (a) Banks—Barclays, Lloyds, 
Midland, National Provincial and West- 
minster. (11) (a) Forget-me-not, (6) Love- 
in-a-mist, Devil-in-a-bush, (c) Red-hot 
Poker, Torch Lily, (d) London Pride, 
Rockfoil, (e) Catmint. (12) (a) Painting, 
(6) Sculpture, (c) Musical composition, 
(d) Theatrical production, (e) Gastronomy. 
(13) (a) Fenland—drainage canal, (5) Staf- 
fordshire—underground river, (c) Chester 
—medieval houses and shops; or Great 
Yarmouth—narrow lanes, (d) Tunbridge 
Wells—terraced parade, (e) Folkestone— 
open space on clifftop. (14) (a) Gothic 
church (rood loft or screen), (6) Ancient 
Greek or Roman house (women’s quar- 
ters), (c) The Great Mosque, Mecca 
(sacred edifice), (7) Ancient Hebrew temple, 
(e) Eastern church (sanctuary screen). 
(15) (a) Hassan, James Elroy Flecker, 
(b) Strife, John Galsworthy, (c) The Good 
Companions, J. B. Priestley, (d) The Apple 
Cart, George Bernard Shaw, (e) The 
Importance of Being Earnest, Oscar Wilde. 
(16) (a) Herbert Gribble, (6) Francis 
Fowke, (c) Thomas Collcutt, (d) Alfred 
Waterhouse, (e) Aston Webb. (17) (a) Star- 
ling, (6) Hedge Sparrow, (c) Cuckoo, 
(d) Barn Owl, (e) Swallow. (18) (a) ‘The 
Passionate Shepherd to his Love’, Chris- 
topher Marlowe, (6) ‘Invictus’, W. E. 
Henley, (c) ‘The Prisoner of Chillon’, Lord 
Byron, (d) ‘The Soldier’, Rupert Brooke, 
(e) ‘The Ancient Mariner’, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. (19) (a) Scaffolder, Steel erector, 
(6) Slater, (c) Plumber, pipefitter, (d) Plas- 
terer, (e) Bricklayer. (20) (a) Senatus 
Populusque Romanus, Roman insignia on 
buildings and standards, (b) Intelligence 
quotient, standard measure for intelligence, 
(c) Diesel Engined Road Vehicle, fuel oil 
filling station sign, (d) Fidei Defensor, 
part of the title of the British monarch, 
(e) Pour prendre congé, written on visiting 
cards left by individuals before moving 
from a particular district. 


There are in addition to the above certain 
admissible alternatives to a few of the 
questions. 





Practice Notes 


Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 
IN PARLIAMENT. Town and Country 


Planning Acts (Compensation). Mr. Ire- | 


monger asked the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government whether he will intro. 
duce legislation to amend the Town and 
Country Planning Acts 1947 and 1954, in 
so far as they relate to compensation, as 
the present provisions are operating 
unjustly. 

Mr. Sandys: I am not contemplating 
introducing any more Town and Country 
Planning Acts for the moment. (13 Decem- 
ber 1955.) 


Town and Country Planning (Appeal Deci- 
sions). Mr. A. J. Irvine asked the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government whether 
he will now arrange to resume publication 
of selected appeal decisions made by him 
in town and country planning matters. 

Mr. Sandys: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. K. Robinson: Will the Minister also 
see that decisions are hastened, in view of 
the inordinate length of time which fre- 
quently occurs? 

Mr. Irvine: Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man have regard to the fact that his Answer 
will be received with very great satisfaction? 
(13 December 1955.) 


Planning Appeals (Inquiry Procedure). Mr. 
A. J. Irvine asked the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government whether, in view 
of his policy that the onus is upon the 
local planning authority to prove that 
proposed development is undesirable, he 
will give instructions that in future the local 
planning authority will be required to open 
the case at any inquiries into refusal of 
planning permission or conditional grant 
thereof. 

Mr. Sandys: I am not aware that diffi- 
culties have arisen. 

Mr. Irvine: Is the right hon. Gentleman 
not aware that the grounds of refusal of 
permission given to local planning autho- 
rities are often—not surprisingly—inade- 
quately expressed and that that places a 
great difficulty in the way of an appellant 
appealing against the decision of a tribunal? 
Would it not be advantageous to an appel- 
lant and fairer, therefore, for the local 
planning authority to state its case at the 
beginning instead of at a later stage of the 
inquiry ? 

Mr. Sandys: I am very ready to consider 
any proposals for improving this procedure, 
but, so far as I am aware, I have not had 
any general demand for a change of that 
kind. (13 December 1955.) 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL BILL. 
Party walls exposed after demolition of 
premises. This Bill provides that a person 
demolishing a building must take such 
steps as may be necessary to ensure that 
any party walls thereby exposed will 
adequately resist the penetration of rain 
and snow. 

(Note. This proposed clause seeks to put 
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' q statutory obligation on an owner who 


pulls cown his building, and thus impose 


- 4 liabiity on him which does not at present 
- exist. ‘he legal position was referred to in 
~ the JOURNAL for October 1952, p. 458.) 


NEW RATING LAW. The new valuation 
lists should now be available in the offices 
of the local authority. It is the duty of the 
authority to take such steps as they con- 
sider suitable for giving notice of the list 
and cf the rights of persons to inspect it. 
Such information will be found at the 
town hall and in some cases on church 
premises. The Owner must inspect the list 
to find out whether his assessment has been 
increased, otherwise the information will 
be found on the rate demand to be issued 
after | April next when the list comes into 
force. A protest against an increase of an 
assessment can be made after 1 April and 
the procedure varies having regard to the 
person who makes a protest. An appeal 
will lie to the local Valuation Court and 
from there to the Lands Tribunal. An 
appeal from a decision of the Lands 
Tribunal to the High Court can only be 
made on a point of law. 

It is understood that until an appeal is 
disposed of the local Council cannot 
recover rates on the new assessment, but 
can recover rates up to the actual amount 
paid for the year ending 31 March 1956. 
After an appeal is settled any balance of 
rates then due would be payable. 


PORTLAND CEMENT PRICES. On 
14 December Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve 
said: ‘All the makers of Portland cement 
have agreed that from today until at least 
30 June 1956 there will be no rise in the 
present price of cement anywhere in the 
United Kingdom. (General prices last 
changed on 1 August 1955.) 

‘The reason is short but clear; it is that 
all ten independently controlled cement 
makers feel that it has become vital in the 
public interest that some positive and 
definite action should be taken to slow 
down the inflationary spiral. The hope is 
that other industries will feel able to take 
similar action—they realise that the effect 
of their action by itself can only be small, 
but are sure that if it were to start a snow- 
ball, really important results would cer- 
tainly follow. The risks involved are not 
negligible. Cement makers can undertake 
to continue to improve the efficiency and 
quality of their manufacture, but can only 
ask that others who are responsible for 
well over one-half of their manufacturing 
and delivery costs will help by keeping their 
prices stable. 

‘Increased production and efficiency have 
helped so far in keeping down the costs 
and stabilising the prices of cement. Pro- 
duction is now running at over 1,000,000 
tons a month, compared with less than one- 
half 20 years ago. Prices for cement are 
delivered prices and these prices averaged 
over all the United Kingdom are still only 
about £5 a ton. Until the increase in the 
price of coal last summer forced a rise 
nearly all cement prices had remained 
unchanged for 17 months. 
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“Why cannot the cement industry there- 
fore promise a longer period of stable prices 
than six months? The frank answer is that 
much more than one-half of the costs are 
the concern of others. Indeed coal, electric 
power and transport alone account for 
nearly one-half of the total costs of a ton 
of cement. If purchased stores, raw 
materials and local rates are included the 
proportion is some two-thirds. Rises in the 
price of coal and power are directly related 
to the cost of a ton of cement and cement, 
though relatively cheap, is heavy, so the 
cost of transport is necessarily high in a 
delivered price. Coal and power are publicly 
owned, so is much of the transport. Cement 
costs therefore depend to a very large 
degree on prices fixed by the National Coal 
Board, the British Electricity Authority, 
and the British Transport Commission. If 
cement makers could know for certain that 
the charges of all these three bodies would 
not rise for a named period, the period of 
promise of “‘six months at least” might well 
be extended. Letters have been sent to these 
three bodies and to the trade unions con- 
cerned asking for their co-operation. In the 
absence of favourable answers cement 
makers can only wait and see and must 
reserve the right to look again at their costs 
halfway through 1956. 

‘If other industries are able to follow this 
lead and if publicly owned goods and 
services do not rise steeply in price, Port- 
land cement makers feel that they can 
continue to play their part in stabilising 
costs over the whole field of construction. 
Christmas is a time for snow-balling—I 
hope we have chosen a suitable moment.’ 


OMNIBUS ITEMS IN BILLS OF 
QUANTITIES. The attention of the Joint 
Consultative Committee of London Archi- 
tects, Quantity Surveyors and Builders has 
been drawn to the inclusion of ‘omnibus’ 
items in the preliminaries of bills of quan- 
tities, relating to the facilities and services 
to be provided for nominated sub-con- 
tractors by the general contractor. 

In the issue of the JOURNAL for January 
1955, at page 111, the following extract 
from the R.I.C.S. JOURNAL was given: 


Standard Method of Measurement. Facilities 
for Nominated Sub-Contractors. It has been 
reported to the Joint Committee that some 
bills of quantities fail to provide informa- 
tion as to the facilities and services to be 
provided for nominated sub-contractors by 
the general contractor. 

Having examined specific instances, the 
Committee is of the opinion that ‘omnibus’ 
items in the preliminaries of bills of quan- 
tities do not meet the intention of the 
Standard Method. The provisions of pre- 
liminaries clause 7 (a) (Scaffolding) and 
27 (b) (Attendances) cover fully the require- 
ments of the situation, provided that the 
General Principles, Section 1, are properly 
observed. 

Such facilities and services as may be 
required by each sub-contractor should in 
all cases be given in sufficient detail to 
enable the general contractor to estimate 
the extent of the work involved. 


CHANGES IN SLUM CLEARANCE 
COMPENSATION. Safeguarding claim- 
ants’ interest before legislation. Mr. Duncan 
Sandys, Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, has asked housing authorities 
in England and Wales to ensure that noth- 
ing is done, before legislation is enacted, 
to prevent or prejudice claims by people 
who might otherwise be entitled to benefit 
from the improved rates of slum clearance 
compensation which he foreshadowed in 
the House of Commons. 

In his statement in the House on 
13 December the Minister said that some 
action must be taken to mitigate the acute 
hardship which is inflicted in a limited 
number of slum clearance cases. He 
intended to introduce a Slum Clearance 
Compensation Bill to effect certain changes 
in the existing term of compensation. In 
a circular the Minister now directs housing 
authorities’ attention to the period between 
his announcement and the day on which 
the Bill reaches the Statute Book. 

The circular says: ‘Before any property 
likely to be affected by these proposals is 
demolished, steps should be taken to ensure 
that all necessary particulars are recorded 
to enable compensation to be assessed on 
the new basis’. 

Those who will benefit under the forth- 
coming Bill are: (1) The owner-occupier 
who is today living in a slum house which 
he bought since the outbreak of war, and 
which is compulsorily purchased (or 
cleared or demolished). (2) The occupier 
(owner or tenant) of a small shop or 
business which forms part of a slum house. 
(3) The owner or tenant of a slum house 
which he has kept in good repair. 

In his statement in the House the Minister 
said: 

‘Perhaps the most distressing cases are 
those of people who, in recent years, have 
been driven by the extreme housing 
shortage to buy unsound and substandard 
dwellings to live in themselves. Although 
they may have paid substantial prices for 
these houses and have kept them in good 
repair, the law entitles them to compen- 
sation at little more than the value of the 
bare land. The Bill will provide that an 
owner-occupier, who is today living in an 
unfit house which he bought since the 
outbreak of war, shall, if the house is com- 
pulsorily purchased, demolished or cleared, 
receive compensation at the same rate as 
would have been payable had the house 
not been declared unfit. 

‘Serious hardship may also arise in the 
case of a small shop or business, which 
forms part of a dwelling-house. If the 
living quarters in the rest of the house are 
declared unfit for human habitation and 
the building is compulsorily purchased (or 
demolished or cleared), the shopkeeper 
may get virtually no compensation for the 
loss of his premises and his livelihood. The 
Bill will provide that, subject to certain 
qualifying conditions, the occupier, whether 
owner or tenant, shall be compensated for 
his shop or business at the same rate as he 
would have received if it had not been 
declared unfit. 

‘Severe hardship is also caused by the 
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insufficient compensation for houses which, 
though structurally unfit, have been well- 
maintained. Where accounts of expenditure 
cannot be produced, the rates of compen- 
sation payable under the Housing Act of 
1936 are based upon building costs at that 
time, and have consequently become totally 
inadequate. The Bill will therefore provide 
that the Minister may, from time to time 
by Order, adjust these rates to take account 
of changes in the cost of repairs. The Bill 
will also extend the scope of these payments 
to include houses subject to individual 
Demolition Orders.’ 


LAW CASES 


Morcam y. Campbell-Johnson and Others. 
‘Repair’ or ‘Improvement’. It is understood 
that leave has been given to appeal to the 
House of Lords from the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in this case. A report of 
the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
appeared in the JOURNAL for November. 


Messrs. Allard and Saunders Ltd. v. Presi- 
dent Permanent Building Society. Court of 
Appeal, 11 November 1955. Defence Regu- 
lation 56A. Exceeding the amount of a 
building licence. This was an appeal by the 
Building Society from a judgment of an 
Official Referee in which he awarded the 
contractors the balance of their account 
for work done under a building contract. 

The Building Society’s defence was that 
the amount of the building licence under 
Defence Regulation 56a had been exceeded 
and therefore they were not liable for 
the excess over the licensed amount, 
about £1,000. Licences had been obtained 
for £4,600 and the final account for the 
work amounted to £5,623. 

The Court dismissed the Building 
Society’s appeal with costs, the judgments 
being based on the interpretation of 
Defence Regulation 56A, paragraph 6 (a), 
which reads ‘Provided that where it would 
be a defence for a person charged with an 
offence against this Regulation to prove that 
the cost of an operation or of any relevant 
work did not exceed a particular amount, it 
shall also be a defence for him to prove that 
at the time when the operation in respect of 
which he is charged was carried out, he had 
reasonable grounds for believing that the 
said cost would not exceed that amount’. 

The contractors and the quantity sur- 
veyor gave evidence before the Official 
Referee which was to the effect that as there 
were omissions from the contract which 
would be put against extra work they were 
both of the opinion that there was no reason 
for any application for a further supple- 
mentary licence. The architects were not 
called to give evidence, but in correspon- 
dence which was before the Court they had 
said that in the circumstances there was no 
need for a further licence. On this evidence 
the Official Referee found that the defence 
under proviso 6(a) (quoted above) was 
proved and that it succeeded. The Court 
of Appeal held that the Official Referee 
had to decide a question of fact on the 
evidence given before him, and that the 
Court could not say that he was wrong. 
The appeal was dismissed with costs. 
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Revision of R.I.B.A. Bye-laws 1955 


Special General Meeting, 20 December 1955 


The President in the Chair 


The President: This is a Special General 
Meeting held for the purpose of consider- 
ing, and, if thought fit, approving the 
Council’s recommendations for the revision 
of Bye-laws 18, 28 (1) (e), 33, 34 and 35, 
resulting from the report of the Committee 
on the Constitution of the Council which 
was published in the May issue of the 
JOURNAL. The proposed amendments are 
set out on pages 28-30 of the November 
issue of the JOURNAL. I will now call upon 
Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A., Vice- 
President, to move the Resolution. 


Mr. Kenneth Cross: I beg to move: ‘That 
subject to the approval thereof by the 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council the amendments to the Bye- 
laws as set forth in the notice calling this 
meeting be made and adopted by the Royal 
Institute.’ 

I should like just to refer to the Bye-laws 
concerned. First of all, the matter arises 
generally through the great increase in the 
number of Associates which has taken place 
since the war. The Council decided that 
the constitution of the Council should be 
considered once again in view of the change 
in the whole body of the Institute, so an 
ad hoc committee was formed. That ad hoc 
committee reported to the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Executive Committee reported 
to the Council, and the Council adopted 
the various Resolutions which were put up. 
This necessitated altering Bye-laws 18, 
28 (1) (e), 33, 34 and 35. 

The first of these Bye-laws is purely a 
matter of form. It is Bye-law 18, concerning 
subscriptions, and there is an alteration of 
date from 31 October to 30 September. It 
concerns people who join the Institute late 
in the year and who would otherwise be 
called upon to pay their entrance fee and 
subscription on | January. That is a matter 
of minor importance. 

As regards the constitution of the 
Council, it has now been decided that there 
shall be nine Fellows as Fellow Members 
of Council, nine Associates as Associate 
Members of Council, three Licentiates as 
Licentiate Members, and nine Ordinary 
Members, irrespective of their class of 
membership. It has to be remembered 
however that to make this alteration a 
working period of three years is required, 
because the Council membership changes 
as to one-third of the members each year, 
and three years is the shortest period in 
which the whole membership of the Council 
might be changed. 

Bye-law 33 deals with eligibility to serve 
on the Council as Ordinary, Associate or 
Licentiate Member. The proposed amend- 
ment reads: ‘Any Fellow, Associate or 
Licentiate shall be eligible to serve as a 
Fellow Member, Associate Member or 
Licentiate Member respectively, or as an 
Ordinary Member of Council, provided 


however that no Member shall be eligibie! 
to serve on the Council for more than sj 
consecutive years.’ 

In Bye-law 34 arrangements are made! 
for annual retirement from office of Mem. | 
bers of Council. The procedure is outlined 
on page 29 of the November issue of the| 
JOURNAL. 

Bye-law 35 deals with the method off 
election of Council and duration of office, 
The Council has to issue to every member 
a list of members whom they nominate to 


fill the vacancies which there will be on the |’ 


Council on the last day of June. The list 
has to exceed by five the number of vacan. 
cies for elected members on the Council. 
In this list there shall not be fewer Fellows 
than there are vacancies for Fellow Men. 
bers, nor fewer Associates than there are 
vacancies for Associate Members, and the 
same for Licentiates. The Fellows who 
receive the most votes will be elected to 
vacancies for Fellow Members, and the 
same for Associates and Licentiates. After 
the special members have been elected, the 
candidates receiving the most votes and not 
already having been elected to a vacancy 
reserved by classes of membership shall be 
declared elected to those vacancies reserved 
for Ordinary Members. These members 
shall hold office for three years without 
retirement, except that if an Associate or 
a Licentiate moves up to a Fellowship his 
position becomes vacant and a new appoint- 
ment is made; in other words, he has to 
retire from his particular class if he leaves 
that class and is elected to a Fellowship. 
Provision is also made for an equality of 
votes for the President and Past Presidents. 

I think this is a brief summary of all the 
alterations required to put into effect the 
Resolution of the Council which I moved 
at the beginning of my remarks. 


The Honorary Secretary, Mr. E. D. Jeiferiss 
Mathews, A.R.I.C.S.: I beg to second the 
Resolution. 


The President: The subject is now open for 
discussion by the meeting. 


The President: If there is no discussion, 
I will now put the Resolution to the 
meeting. I am asked to say that only 
Fellows, Associates and Licentiates of the 
R.I.B.A. are allowed to vote. 


The President put the Resolution to the 
meeting, and declared it carried unanimously. 


The Honorary Secretary: A Special General 
Meeting will be held on Tuesday 10 January 
1956 at 6 p.m., prior to the Third Ordinary 
General Meeting to be held on that date, 
for the purpose of confirming the Resolu- 
tion which has just been passed. 


The President: That concludes the business 
of the Special General Meeting. 
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The Minister and Mr. Basil Spence examining 
specimens from Cleeve Abbey of wood- 


work before and after treatment for beetle 
damage 


Mr. Basil Spence, O.B.E., A.R.A., A.R.S.A. 
[F], Vice-President R.I.B.A.: I have very 
great pleasure today in welcoming the 
Minister of Works to the home of archi- 
tects to open this very important and 
interesting exhibition, ‘The Preservation of 
Historic Buildings’. To me as an architect 
who tries to build in the present day it 
seems to hold something of great import- 
ance, something we should keep our eye 
on—I refer to the question of quality. It is 
the preservation of quality, which is part of 
our architectural heritage, that I see in this 
excellent exhibition, and I feel it is of great 
importance to the younger architects who 
are suffering from the after-effects of two 
world wars, for there is no doubt that the 
work they will do in the future must carry 
this dimension, quality, into the heart of 
their buildings. I personally feel most 


grateful to the Minister of Works for 
doing what he does to preserve these 





Left, Roman mason’s tools, and, right, modern mason’s tools used 
respectively on the building and repair of Hadrian’s wall 
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wonderful buildings which enshrine our 
great architectural heritage. 


The Right Hon. Nigel Birch, O.B.E., 
Minister of Works: The object of this 
exhibition is to give people advice. You 
will remember Lord Chesterfield declared it 
to be a very dangerous and unrewarding 
thing to advise people on marriage or 
religion because he didn’t want to be re- 
sponsible for their torments in this world 
or the next. And here we are giving advice 
to experts, and are giving that advice in 
the inner sanctum, the architects’ holy of 
holies. I think we can only blame your 
generosity, Mr. Chairman, for allowing us 
to come here. 

We have a certain excuse for giving this 
advice because the Ministry of Works has 
had long experience of this work. For 
many years we have had the guardianship 
of ancient monuments. Today we have 
some six hundred monuments which we 
look after and which we are responsible for 
restoring and keeping in good order; and 
since 1953, when the Historic Buildings 
Act was passed, we have also done a great 
deal of work on historic buildings and 
buildings of outstanding architectural merit 
which are not in our guardianship. So far 
something like three hundred grants have 
been given to about two hundred and fifty 
separate buildings. This is the sort of thing 
we are trying to illustrate in this exhibition 
—the preservation of masonry and brick- 
work, plaster, decorated ceilings and many 
other things. Particularly we have gained 
experience, as your Chairman has said, in 
preserving work of quality. In this task 
we have had a great deal of help from the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 

The general interest in the preservation 
of buildings has increased a good deal in the 


lest few years. We do not attempt to take 


General view of the exhibition showing in the foreground a model of a 
gravity grouting machine and panels of repaired masonry and brickwork 


' The Preservation of Historic Buildings 
Exhibition prepared by the Ministry of Works 


Opened at the R.I.B.A. by the Minister of Works, the Right Hon. Nigel Birch, O.B.E., 9 December 
1955. 


Mr. Basil Spence, O.B.E., A.R.A., A.R.S.A., Vice-President R.I.B.A., in the Chair 


any credit for this in the Ministry of Works. 
For instance, there is the great work that 
various societies have done on the restora- 
tion and preservation of historic churches; 
there is the work of the National Trust and 
of the Georgian Group. And last but not 
least there is the competition from noble- 
men who have exchanged the private 
enjoyment of their treasures for money. 
That has stimulated tremendously the 
interest in quality and fine building. 

We hope that architects will take an 
interest in all this, for although our 
methods are not the only ones they are 
methods which we find work. Particularly 
in historic buildings we are dependent on 
outside architects because normally the 
owner of any building employs his own 
architect. I cherish the hope that one of the 
results of this exhibition will be that we may 
be able to obtain better estimating. One 
of the most troublesome of administrative 
difficulties is that of getting accurate esti- 
mates of what the work is going to cost, 
especially when you have to contend with 
dry rot. Mary Tudor said that when she was 
dead the word ‘Calais’ would be found 
written on her heart. I rather feel that the 
words ‘dry rot’ will be written on mine. We 
are consistently getting terrible troubles 
with estimates being exceeded. 

We hope architects will take an interest 
in this exhibition. We also hope a wider 
public will take an interest in the preserva- 
tion of these buildings, for this is a matter 
that is of interest to everybody in the 
country. These buildings have been handed 
down to us by our forebears and we hold 
them in trust for our descendants. It is up 
to us not to break that trust. Therefore I 
am glad that this exhibition is being held 
and I am grateful to the Royal Institute for 
allowing us to hold it here. 

The exhibition is to tour provincial centres, 
starting with Manchester.—Ed. 
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Review of Construction 
and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. The following bodies deal with specialised 
branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 


Telephone: Garston 2246. 


The Officer-in-charge, The Building Research Station Scottish Laboratory, Thorntonhall, near Glasgow. 


Telephone: Busby 1171. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 2 Park Street, London, W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 9000. 


The Director, The Building Centre, 26 Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.C.1. 


Telephone: Museum 5400 (10 lines). 


The Director, The Scottish Building Centre, 425-7 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Telephone: Douglas 0372. 


B.S.I. Handbook No. 3. Building Materials 
and Components for Housing. In response 
to many requests, the British Standards 
Institution have now issued Handbook 
No. 3 in loose-leaf form, the pages being 
filed on prongs set in a strong cover that 
should survive much handling. A simple 
mechanism releases the front cover, thus 
enabling the prongs to be withdrawn for 
inserting new pages. New and amended 
standards will be condensed into addendum 
sheets for putting in the binder, and for 
economical reasons these sheets will be 
issued from time to time in packets and 
not as each Standard appears. This loose- 
leaf form does away with the need to 
purchase completely new editions at about 
two-yearly intervals. 

In this new Handbook No. 3 all the 
summaries of Standards are arranged in 
numerical order, but of course the loose- 
leaf form allows users to arrange the 
sheets in any order that suits their require- 
ments. Methods of test are not included 
in the summaries, nor are summaries of 
Standards for materials and components 
normally handled by specialist contractors; 
for example, electrical and gas installations. 
A subject index includes current standards 
and amendments issued up to 1 September 
1955. The price of the book is £3 10s. Od. 


The Problem of Interior Lighting. At a 
conference for architects on _ electric 
lighting held last October, Mr. J. M. 
Waldram read a paper on ‘Planning to 
Achieve a Desired Lighting Effect.’ Interior 
lighting, Mr. Waldram said, is a problem 
frightening in its complexity, but he wanted 
to outline a new method of attacking it. 
It was usual to start with the lighting 
equipment and work out its effect, though 
with little idea what effects were desirable. 
Mr. Waldram’s suggested new method was 
to begin at the other end, with a statement 
of what we want to achieve, and then to 
work backwards to find what light we must 
receive and where it must be released to 
obtain these effects. We can now nearly 
always afford to have enough light, and 
the question is rather what to do with it. 
In any building the architect designs a 
work of art within a framework set by 
engineers; in lighting, which is part of 
architecture, the engineer can make the 
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frame but an artist must paint the picture, 
and if lighting, architecture, decorations 
and furniture are to be incorporated in one 
purposeful design it is something for the 
architect rather than the engineer. 

Therefore, Mr. Waldram continued, the 
illuminating engineer should first go to the 
architect to find out what the aim should 
be, particularly what the decorations are 
to be, what sort of modelling and flow of 
light is required and what should be the 
pattern of light and shade, and where the 
emphasis is to lie. It was then for the 
illuminating engineer to design an installa- 
tion which realised this conception. 

There must be an understandable means 
of communication, and not _ technical 
jargon, between the two professions. The 
architect can indicate what colours he 
intends to use by means of the Munsell or 
other system; the conditions to produce 
known effects can now be recorded photo- 
metrically and a choice can be expressed 
numerically from a set of photographs, and 
it is moderately simple to calculate how to 
achieve the required degree of modelling. 
A scale of Apparent Brightness has been 
prepared, which the architect can use in 
expressing the light and shade he wants, 
which the illuminating engineer can inter- 
pret, and which takes account of adaptation 
of the eye. 

Mr. Waldram had found architects were 
most sympathetic to this approach; it is a 
logical approach and it enables a project 
to be worked out on paper even for a 
building not yet erected, with some 
assurance of the result and without experi- 
ment, which is costly and often misleading. 


More Catalogia. Readers will remember 
that the JOURNAL uses the word ‘Catalogia’ 
to describe those manufacturers’ publica- 
tions which, because of their format and 
inclusion of technical data, transcend the 
ordinary catalogue. A recent addition to 
the list is that issued by Messrs. Gyproc 
Products Ltd., whose head office is at 
Westfield, Upper Singlewell Road, Grave- 
send, Kent. It is called The Gyproc Book 
1954-55 and contains full information on 
all the products of the company, with 
technical details, fixing instructions and 
specifications. 

One section deals with thermal insula- 
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tion, its principles, terminology and calcula- 
tions, including a long list of various 
constructions and their U value, with and 
without the addition of Gyproc products. 
Another section gives information on fire 
protection products and the fire resistance 
gradings of various elements of structure, 
derived from structures tested under 
conditions prescribed in British Standard 
476: 1953, Fire tests on building materials 
and structures. 

Another informative section describes 
sound correction and insulation and 
appropriate components made by the 
company; finally, the book ends with a 
tabulated list of Gyproc constructions and 
their overall thickness, weight per sq. ft., 
fire resistance grading, thermal transmit- 
tance (U) and airborne sound reduction 
factor (db). The book, with its bibliography, 
gives an architect all he needs to know if he 
proposes to use any of the several and 
various products of the company. Even if 
he does not intend to use those products he 
will still find much useful information in 
the book. 


Studies in Composite Construction. In the 
National Building Studies Research Paper 
No. 22 the results are given of the investi- 
gations made by the Building Research 
Station into the problem of the interaction 
of floors and beams in multi-storey 
buildings. It will be remembered that in 
Research Paper No. 13 a general note was 
included on the composite action of brick 
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panel walls supported on reinforced con- 
crete beams. Research Paper No. 22 ‘deals 
with 2 problem of wider practical signifi- 
cance, and one that lends itself more readily 
to mathematical analysis. An attempt has 
been made, however, to separate the mathe- 
matical treatment from the general qualita- 
tive discussion, which is likely to be of 
wider interest among designers.’ 

The qualitative discussion will probably 
be of wider interest to those architects who 
are not expert mathematicians able to 
follow the graphs and formulae set out in 
the paper, and for them the general outline 
of the paper may perhaps best be indicated 
by the following quotation. 

‘No systematic study has yet been made 
of the interaction of the walls and floors 
with the frame of a multi-storey building. 
It is still customary to design the floors and 
the frame as though they were independent 
units. The only benefits of combined action 
which are at present made use of are the 
prevention of lateral instability of steel 
beams (due to the presence of floors), the 
enhancement of the buckling load of 
stanchions (due to increase of the radius of 
gyration by virtue of the encasement), and 
the increased resistance to wind loads (due 
to the action of floors in conjunction with 
end walls). Hence there is the common 
tendency to speak of these effects as 
“stiffening of the frame”, but it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that the walls 
and floors often contribute in a large 
measure to the strength and stiffness of the 
structure, so that its deformation is then 
hardly that associated with frame action. 
In such circumstances it is misleading to 
talk of “frame stiffening’, and it is clear 
that composite action must be studied for 
its own sake.’ 

The title of the paper is Studies in Com- 
posite Construction. Part 2. The Interaction 
of Floors and Beams in Multi-storey 
Buildings. It is published by H.M.S.O., 
price 5s. net. 


Kynalok Secret-fix Cladding. Nuts and 
bolts are not an attractive method of fixing 
corrugated sheeting and therefore the 
Kynalok system is of interest because the 
connections are not visible externally. The 
system was designed by the consulting 
architect to the Arcon Group in collabora- 
tion with the Metals Division of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. and is intended 
for the fixing of specially tempered and 
profiled aluminium alloy sheets, either to 
roofs or walls. 

The long sides of the sheets turn up 
sharply and when a sheet has been placed 
in position a specially-shaped cover strip is 
laid over the side of the sheet. This cover 
Strip is shaped inside to hold the head of a 
bolt. The next sheet is then tucked under 
the cover strip and the bolt is attached to 
fixing straps which clip round any conve- 
nient structural member. If an insulating 
lining board is required it is supported by 
a junction strip, through which the bolt 
passes, and is held in position by spring 
clips. When the nut on the bolt has been 
tightened the sheets and lining boards are 
held firmly in position. 
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The system allows for thermal movement 
of the parts but at the same time gives a 
weathertight cladding; it has been designed 
to span 7 ft. 6in. on roofs and 10 ft. on 
walls, the cover strips being placed at 
20 in. centres. The profile of the sheet 
allows an almost continuous 2 in. air space 
between the aluminium sheeting and the 
insulation board and this space, coupled 
with the insulating board and the high 
reflectivity and low emissivity values of the 
aluminium, gives a U value of from 0-171 
to 0-238 according to whether the outside 
air is still or is flowing at 15 m.p.h. 


M.O.W. Visual Aids. In the September 1955 
issue of the JOURNAL reference was made to 
the publication of the first of the Ministry 
of Works’ posters, which are called Visual 
Aids. The second in the series has now been 
issued, under the title ‘Building Accidents 
—How They Happen’. It shows by repro- 
duction of photographs how accidents on 
building sites may happen because of 
inadequate scaffolding, badly made ladders, 
lack of means of preventing falls from 
roofs, insufficient timbering to excavations, 
collapse of overloaded cranes, and so on. 

The statistics of accidents are disturbing; 
some 13,000 are reported annually, inclu- 
ding 200 deaths; falls from scaffolds 1,690, 
of which 47 were fatal; falls during roof 
work 405, including 42 fatal; falls from 
ladders 868, 30 fatal; falls of materials 
1069, 23 fatal, and 344 accidents in connec- 
tion with cranes, hoists, etc., of which 12 
were fatal. 

The purpose of these posters is to convey 
technical information in pictorial form, and 
it is hoped that they will be displayed on 
building sites, in technical colleges and in 
the offices of local surveyors. They may be 
obtained free from the Ministry of Works 
or from the Regional Technical Information 
officers in the provinces. 


Glass Curtain Walling. In our report on 
the Building Exhibition in last month’s 
JOURNAL we referred at the bottom of p. 61 
to a new development in painted glass seen 
on the stand of Pilkington Brothers Ltd. 
which we suggested might be usable in 
curtain walling. Our phraseology may per- 
haps have conveyed a wrong impression. 
Messrs. Pilkington Brothers inform us that 
the technicalities of the process are more 
properly described as a method of firing 
a ceramic paint into the surface of glass 


during a toughening process. By employing 
silk screens, coloured designs or lettering 
can be applied in a wide variety of colours 
which are permanent. The correct descrip- 
tion of the material is ‘painted-and-fired- 
toughened-glass’. The process is usually 
applied to plate glass and the resulting 
glass is not quite so strong as Armourplate, 
the trade name for fully-toughened plate 
glass. 


Code of Practice Recently Published 


C.P. 1006: 1955. British Standard Code of 
Practice on the General Aspect of Radio 
Interference Suppression. This Code of 
Practice is intended for those who are 
concerned with the suppression of radio 
and television interference caused by 
electrical apparatus and installations. 

It does not deal with interference from 
atmospheric disturbances or due to ap- 
paratus which is intended to generate rf. 
energy as part of its normal function, 
e.g. other transmitters, receivers and 
industrial, scientific and medical radio- 
frequency equipment. The Code replaces 
the section of B.S. 613: 1940 which dealt 
with the use of suppression components. 
It does not include the protection of 
V.H.F. sound reception in Band II 
(87:5-100 Mc/s) and television reception 
in Band III (174-216 Mc/s). 

The principles upon which the technique 
of suppression are based are explained and 
various basic arrangements of suppression 
components are described. Attention is paid 
also to the measures which may be taken 
at the receiving site to render the receiving 
installation less susceptible to interference. 
A warning is given of the possible intro- 
duction or aggravation of interference by 
poor maintenance of electrical equipment. 
Important recommendations are given for 
the correct use of suppressors to avoid the 
risk of shock or fire. 

The Code is obtainable from the British 
Standards Institution, price 10s. 


British Standard Recently Published 


B.S. 881 and 589: 1955. Nomenclature of 
commercial timbers. This Standard is a 
revision of B.S. 881, Nomenclature of hard- 
woods, and B.S. 589, Nomenclature of soft- 
woods, which were issued as a single 
publication in 1946. The new Standard 
takes account of the recent changes in the 
timber situation and the increased number 
of unfamiliar species now available on the 
United Kingdom market. 

Botanical names are given in alpha- 
betical order, instead of trade names, so 
that allied timbers are grouped close 
together and their relationships indicated, 
but the index includes all trade and 
vernacular names. The revised Standard 
now includes the average weight of the 
timbers per cu. ft., at 15 per cent moisture 
content. 

The B.S.I. hope that the general adoption 
of nationally agreed standard nomenclature 
will result in the introduction of uniformity 
and simplicity in place of the chaotic 
conditions that formerly existed. Price 
15s. net. 
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Book Reviews 


The Architect at Mid-Century. Report of the 
Commission for the Survey of Education 
and Registration of the American Institute 
of Architects. Vol. i. Evolution and achieve- 
ment. Turpin C. Bannister, ed. Vol. ii. 
Conversations across the nation. Francis R. 
Bellamy, ed. 10 in. New York: Reinhold 
Pubg. Corpn. [1954.] (£3 10s., £2.) 


The nature and purpose of this book may 
not be very clear from its title. It is not, as 
might be thought, another treatise on 
contemporary aesthetic objectives or latter- 
day trends but a carefully documented, well 
written and comprehensive survey of 
architectural education in the U.S.A. and 
its ramifications in the profession as a 
whole. The survey was undertaken for 
the American Institute of Architects by 
a commission of fourteen distinguished 
Americans under the chairmanship of 
Dr. E. S. Burdell. Work began in 1949 and 
the Commission presented its report to the 
President of the A.IJ.A. in May 1954. 

The report opens with a lively critical 
appraisal of the profession at mid-century, 
liberally seasoned with statistics, copiously 
annotated and with many wise and penetra- 
ting observations. Then follows a detailed 
survey of methods of professional practice 
in the U.S.A., the composition and 
organisation of small and large offices and 
the distribution of architectural firms 
throughout the country. Diagrams and 
graphs are used freely. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
the book is an admirably concise chapter 
on the development of architectural educa- 
tion in Europe and in the U.S.A. The 
dominance during the late 18th and 19th 
centuries of the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
clearly emerges and attention is drawn to 
the extent of its influence upon young 
American architects such as Richard Morris 
Hunt—the first American to enter the Ecole 
(in 1846)—Dexter, Peabody and others in 
the second half of the 19th century, who 
returned home determined to establish the 
atelier system of education in their own 
country. 

After comment on the modern move- 
ment and changed attitudes to education, 
more graphs are introduced to clarify 
Statistical information about the number 
and nature of degrees awarded and general 
matters regarding the provenance and 
circumstances of undergraduate and post- 
graduate students of present-day schools. 

Some telling points are made in a 
chapter on ‘Pre-Professional Education’, 
and the experienced British teacher will 
heartily endorse such statements as: ‘. . . it 
is well to underscore heavily the crucial 
responsibility of secondary education to lay 
a sound foundation upon which the pro- 
fessional schools can build’ (p. 133). 

In America, too, it would seem that the 
profession of architecture is neither gene- 
rally appreciated nor well understood. 
Consequently, as in Britain, secondary 
school children of outstanding promise are 
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all too rarely attracted to it. Then again the 
problem of finding suitable aptitude tests 
and the difficulty of selecting individuals 
with high creative potentialities have so far 
defeated the Americans no less than those 
of us who have experimented in the same 
field here. 

On the question of school curricula much 
valuable information is forthcoming, and 
some comparative tables are given in which 
26 different yet appropriate subjects are 
placed in order of importance by practi- 
tioners and teachers. Contrary to expecta- 
tion there is a broad measure of agreement 
on the relative importance to the student 
of many subjects—architectural design 
heads the list, with building materials and 
methods second in both instances: chemistry 
and foreign language are at the bottom of 
the practitioners’ list; the same subjects 
(but in the reverse order) foot the teachers’ 
list. 

The perennial problems of practical 
experience and school work are discussed, 
and textbooks come in for some well- 
deserved criticism. The statement that 
‘Too many text and handbooks give the 
impression that the development of con- 
struction stopped a generation ago’ should 
awaken many echoes in Britain. 

The 24 pages devoted to architectural 
design make interesting reading. American 
methods differ but little from those general 
in the schools over here and by and large 
there is a hard measure of agreement on 
fundamentals. More significance seems to 
be attached to the assessment and func- 
tioning of the jury and it appears to be 
common practice for American students to 
be present to explain and if necessary 
defend their projects. 

On the question of student-practitioner 
relationships the Commission strongly 
recommends practising architects to take 
greater interest in the schools. Closer 
relationship may be fostered through the 
local chapter or society, it is suggested, or 
by personal contact between the practi- 
tioner and the student at an early stage in 
the course. This point—like so many others 
in this excellent book—we would whole- 
heartedly endorse, since it is desirable that 
a student should establish contact with a 
local office early in his career; an office 
where he may go not only during vacations 
but at any time to follow the progress of 
interesting work. ‘Few architects realise 
the degree to which sympathetic human 
interest inspires the recipient to strive to 
merit it’ (p. 225). 

The economic aspects of education are 
given due consideration and there is much 
material here to occupy the attention of 
the economist. The American education 
pattern with its complicated system of state 
schools and private schools and in-state 
and out-of-state tuition fee differentials 
presents a striking contrast to the British 
situation. Fees for the five-year course may 
vary from nothing to 4,000 dollars—the 
average over 60 schools (1950 survey) was 
1,316 dollars. With subsistence, materials 
and equipment, however, the total cost is 
estimated to range from 5,000 to 10,000 





dollars. Against this the £150 or so tuition 
fees charged by the average British school 
seems modest in the extreme, and more. 
over about 70 per cent or more of British 
students receive substantial state or local 
authority aid in one form or another. 

The admirably presented critical analysis 
of the problems of part-time and full-time 
teaching and the relationship between 
practice and teaching well repay study; it 
is hoped that this part of the book in 
particular will be read by the practically 
minded and vociferous body of critics who 
have lately paid much attention to the 
British school system. ‘The selection of an 
effective teacher involves much more tian 
judging an individual’s technical knowledge 
and competence. Even when these are 
obviously of high quality, the candidate 
may be incapable as a teacher, as a co- 
operating member of a faculty team, or as 
a person to guide youth’ (p. 252). 

The latter part of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of the various aspects of 
Registration, with especial emphasis upon 
methods of selection and examination—a 
topic of some importance to American 
architects, since each state is a law unto 
itself, and architectural practice is regulated 
by 52 individual acts which differ consider- 
ably from one another in their requirements. 

The Commission ends its report with an 
analysis of the problems of research and 
post-graduate study. Then follow 43 
recommendations based upon the Com- 
mission’s findings, and an enumeration of 
the opportunities and responsibilities of the 
architect to society. 

Undoubtedly this is a book of prime 
importance to the architectural profession, 
not less valuable to the British architect 
than to his American confrére. The prob- 
lems in the U.S., though in that vast 
country even more diverse and complicated, 
are in all essentials similar to ours over 
here, and this excellent treatise presents a 
wealth of data, experience and ideas, the 
study of which cannot but profit us in the 
formulation of our own revised objectives 
to which we too have been giving so much 
thought in recent years. The problems of 
architectural education deeply concern not 
only those intimately involved in_ its 
processes but every architect who has the 
well-being and status of his profession at 
heart. This remarkable book, indispensable 
to the teacher, should find its way into the 
library of many practising members of the 
profession. 

The second volume, Conversations across 
the Nation, is perhaps of slightly less 
interest to the English reader. It represents 
an unorthodox and fascinating investiga- 
tion of the responses of leading citizens 
such as Belluschi, Lewis Mumford and 
Scot, drawn from ten American cities, to 
three questions formulated by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and presented 
for group discussion. These were ‘What 
kind of society do you foresee in the 
future ?’, ‘How will the social organisation 
of the U.S. of the future affect the physical 
form of buildings and the growth of the 
cities, towns and rural areas?’ and ‘What 
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should be the basis of preparation of men 
and women for professional leadership in 
such a society, with special reference to the 
place of architecture in that society?’ 
Shorthand notes were taken at the meetings 
and condensed to form the text of the 
book. 
Despite skilful editing it is not too easy 
to read because the text is more or less 
verbatim; cross currents and diversions 
occasionally interrupt the flow and stylisti- 
cally, to the English reader at least, it lacks 
something of the quality of the former 
volume. Nevertheless, it contains much 
valuable material and forms an absorbing 
complementary study to the practical and 
workmanlike Evolution and Achievement. 

T. HOWARTH [4] 


Memorandum on the Design and Construc- 
tion of Police Stations. Home Office. 9} in. 
23 pp. incl. illus. + erratum slip. H.M.S.O. 
1955. 1s. 6d. 

This memorandum has been prepared to 
help police authorities and architects 
concerned with designing and building new 
police stations and extending old ones. It 
contains a great deal of useful basic 
information. 


Fifty Modern Bungalows. Felix Walter, ed. 
93in. 112 pp. incl. pls. and other illus. 
Architl. Press. 1955. 18s. 6d. 


Thinking primarily of the needs of laymen, 
Felix Walter clearly and concisely describes 
and illustrates fifty recent single-storey 
houses, all designed by architects and most 
of them in England. The building costs of 
these houses, which exemplify many up-to- 
date planning ideas, vary between £6,000 
and slightly over £1,000. The object of the 
book is to show discriminating people of 
vastly differing financial resources the kind 
of home that can be provided today. 

A particularly useful feature, which 
architects may also be glad to study, is the 
appendix summarising various methods of 
floor panel heating. i. 'C; 2: 


Concrete Structures in India. Concrete 
Association of India. 93 in. vii + 74 pp. incl. 
pls. and other illus. Bombay. 1955. (Rs. 2/-.) 


The Concrete Association of India has 
published this booklet to draw attention to 
the varied and successful use of concrete 
since its introduction into that country. It 
consists of photographs, with brief com- 
ments, of structures of all types from roads 


and bridges to Hindu temples in traditional 
style and up-to-date commercial buildings. 


Proceedings of a Symposium on Mix Design 
and Quality Control of Concrete ... 1954. 
Cement and Concrete Association [and 
others]. Ralph A. Andrew, ed. 94 in. 
xvi + 548 pp. incl. diags. The Assocn. 1955. 
A useful collection of information of a kind 
which is usually scattered through technical 
journals, and a handsome volume. But it is 
a pity that there is no index, and that the 
bibliographical references are not assembled 
in one place, but numbered afresh after 
each chapter. 


Specification &c. 1955. 57th year. F. R. S. 
Yorke and Penelope Whiting, eds. 12+ in. 
Architl. Press. [1955.] £1 10s. 

This year’s Specification has been enlarged 
once again, with the section on illumination 
rewritten, those on structural aluminium, 
the electrical engineer, the metal worker, 
and the heating engineer revised, and 
articles on reed and straw thatching added. 
One possible minor criticism: the page 
headings, unchanged since before the war, 
ry be more helpful if they were easier to 
read. 





Correspondence 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTS 


The Editor, R.I.B.A. Journal. 


Sirn,—The facts brought to light by Mr. 
Gotch regarding works in and around 
Durham Cathedral in the later 18th 
century are most interesting, and a useful 
contribution to the history of the fabric. 
So far as I am aware, the name of Robert 
Mylne has not hitherto appeared in such 
a connection. Yet according to these new 
particulars Mylne himself claims no more 
than that he ‘gave advice on the situation 
and form’ of the Prebends’ Bridge. Thus he 
would seem only to have been a consultant, 
and contemporary accounts making George 
Nicholson its designer, as architect to the 
Dean and Chapter, are not thereby 
invalidated. Others besides local historians 
accord Nicholson the status of architect: 
John Carter, the London antiquary, thought 
him a bad one (1795). 

The quotation from Bishop Egerton’s 
correspondence of 1783 gives much stronger 
support to Mr. Gotch’s contention that 
Nicholson was more mason than architect 
but is not conclusive. An architect to the 
Dean and Chapter would have the 
Cathedral works staff in his charge, and 
the request of the Bishop that Nicholson 
might either himself give a price for the 
building work on the Newcastle bridge— 
work chargeable to the See of Durham but 
not to the precinct accounts controlled by 
the Dean and Chapter—or recommend 
any mason capable of doing it (not, be it 
noted, another mason), from whom also a 
Price was to be demanded, could well mean 
no more than that a choice was to be made 
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between using the Cathedral’s own staff 
or that of an external agency. In any case, 
it still remains probable that Nicholson 
performed the functions of architect to the 
Chapter, within Colvin’s definition. 

Bound up with this matter of Nicholson’s 
status is that of fixing responsibility not 
merely for the Prebends’ Bridge but also 
for the design of various new or recon- 
structed elements of the Cathedral during 
the last two or three decades of the 18th 
century. Almost without exception, these 
Cathedral modifications were deplorable. 
Latter-day historians have tended to father 
them on James Wyatt, but it now seems 
evident that Wyatt did not appear on the 
scene much before 1795, by which time the 
worst excesses already had been committed. 
They had begun, extant accounts are 
uniformly agreed, about 1773 or 1775. 
Contemporary statements lay them at 
Nicholson’s door. There are no other 
structural works of importance recorded 
for the Cathedral during the entire 18th 
century. 

Mr. Gotch makes it clear that he has 
some further valuable evidence up his 
sleeve, from the Mylne papers. I suggest 
that he might prepare an article, dealing 
comprehensively with Mylne’s part in 
works at Cathedral and Castle and at the 
palace at Bishop Auckland. 

Yours faithfully, 
REGINALD A. CORDINGLEY [F] 


THE CAPE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Sm,—The formation of a new and vigorous 
architectural body, known as The Cape 
Architectural Association, has taken place 
in Cape Town. It was launched at a general 
meeting held in the University of Cape 
Town School of Architecture on 8 July, 


when an Executive Committee was elected. 

The objects of the Association are ‘to 
serve and to encourage the appreciation of 
architecture through the medium of friendly 
association between members and others 
interested in these objectives’ ; those desiring 
membership shall be proposed by at least 
three members of the Association. All past 
students of the School who apply before 
8 July 1956 are immediately eligible for 
Foundation Membership. 

It is hoped that, during the course of 
time, this Association will find great support 
and therefore become a healthy influence 
in the appreciation of architecture, par- 
ticularly in Southern Africa. 

With a starting membership of over 60, 
which has been of great encouragement to 
the founders, the Association has had an 
excellent launching, and any person who 
wishes for further information in regard 
to its policy is requested to write to:— 
The Honorary Secretary, C.A.A., c/o 
U.C.T. School of Architecture, Ronde- 
bosch, Cape. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. W. THORNTON WHITE, Chairman. 
J. D. P. VAN DER MERWE, Vice-Chairman. 
J. D. ATKINSON, BRUCE BECKETT, Joint 
Hon. Secs. F. TE WATER, J. E. BUTT, IAN 
MARSHALL, Committee Members. 


WANTED: TURRET CLOCK 
Sir,—I am building a playing fields pavilion 
for a charitable institution and would like 
to provide a turret clock on the roof. Does 
any member know of one from a 
demolished building which could be had 
cheaply, perhaps complete with cupola and 
with either one or three dials? 
Yours faithfully, 
T. K. MAKINS [4] 
4 Landport Terrace, Portsmouth. 
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Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 10 JANUARY 1956 
The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 10 January 1956. 


AS HON. FELLOW (1) 
Eden: The Right Hon. Sir Anthony, K.G., M.C.., 
a. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATES (2) 

Page: Sir Frederick Handley, C.B.E., D.L. 
Wicks: Pembroke, C.B.E., LL.B., Walton-on- 
Thames. 


AS FELLOWS (59) 

Applegarth: Arnold [A 1938], Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 

Aslan: Naim Jacob, Dipl.Arch.(L’pool), 
Dip.T.P.(Lond.), A.M.T.P.I. [A 1946]. 
Barlow: Edward Ernest, Dip].Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic) [A 1947]. 

Boardman: Humphrey Colman, M.A.(Cantab.) 
[A 1933], Norwich. 

Buckler: Derek [A 1947], Chatham. 

Chatwin: Anthony Bruce [A 1934], Birmingham. 
Clink: Stuart [A 1946], Hamilton. 
Collister: Ernest Roy, A.A.Dipl. [A 
Chelmsford. 

Corsar: Peter McGeoch [A 1947], Portsmouth. 
Cox: Geoffrey [A 1938], Birmingham. 

Creed: Leslie George, A.M.T.P.I. [A 1940]. 
Crook: Alec Charles [A 1947], Cambridge. 
Darch: John Thomas, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff) 
{A 1933], Cardiff. 
Denman: John 
[A 1938], Brighton. 
Dugdale: Michael Arthur Stratford, A.A.DipI., 
B.A.(Oxon) [A 1933]. 

Fermaud: Laurence Hayward Auguste [A 1934]. 
Francis: Cyril Herbert, M.B.E., T.D., 
Dip.Arch.(Cardiff) [A 1934], Cardiff. 
Galloway: Eric Melvin, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.) 
[A 1936], Southampton. 
Gossage: Neil Frederick, 
A.A.Dipl. [4 1934], Horsham. 
Greed: John Kenneth [A 1946], Richmond, 
Surrey. 

Griffin: John Oswald [A 1940], Newbury. 
Hamilton: Horace James Dick, D.A.(Glas.) 
{A 1941], Glasgow. 

Hansen Bay: Peter L., M.A.(Cantab.) [A 1946], 
Bishop’s Stortford. 

Hayton: Matthew, B.Arch.(Dunelm) [4 1935], 
Durham. 

Heathcote: Edgar Ronald, T.D., B.A.(Cantab.) 
[A 1933], Cobham. 

Howells: Bertram Thomas, 
[A 1936], Bangor, Caerns. 
Jenkins: Aubrey Henry Herbert [4 1938]. 
Jones: Frederick Evan [A 1948]. 

Kelly: Geoffrey Scott [A 1938], Birmingham. 
Levy: Eric [A 1936], Manchester. 

Lewis: Idris John, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff) [4 1937], 
Cardiff. 

Lewis: John Theodore [A 1948], Dudley. 
Lynch-Robinson: Henry Adrian, Dipl.Arch. 
(L’pool) [A 1943], Belfast. 

McIntyre: Donald [A 1931], Durham. 
Morgan: Hugh Lloyd, D.F.C. [A 1935], Cardiff. 
Morrison: David Elijah, B.A.(Arch.)(Lond.) 
[A 1937]. 

Munro: Ian Archibald, D.A.(Edin.) [A 1947], 
Inverness. 

Plant: James William, Dipl.Arch.(L’pool), 
A.M.T.P.I. [A 1942], Stoke-on-Trent. 

Potter: John Alexander, B.A. (Sheffield) 
[A 1934], Hull. 

Quysner: Charles William, Dip.Arch., Dip.T.P. 
(Manchester), A.M.T.P.I. [4 1941], Man- 
chester. 


1939], 


Bluet, Dipl.Arch.(U.C.L.) 


B.A.(Cantab.) 


B.Arch.(L’ pool) 
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Sheridan: John Gerard Richard, Dipl.Arch. 
(L’pool) [A 1939], Liverpool. 

Shrimplin: Clifford Walter [A 1942], Luton. 
Steel: George [A 1947], Dorchester. 

Stevens: John Onslow [A 1940]. 

Summers: Norman, A.A.Dipl., A.1.L.A. [A 
1938], Nottingham. 

Swain: Paul Bryan O’Brien, M.A.(Cantab.) 
[A 1947], Jersey. 

Thrasher: William James [A 1926], Brighton. 
Turner: Kenneth, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds) [A 1948], 
Batley. 

Usher: Wilfred [A 1929], Hereford. 

Vine: Ronald Owen [A 1926]. 

Wade: Lewis Edward [A 1926], Middlesbrough. 
Whitaker: George Patrick Geoffrey [A 1937]. 
Williams: Gilbert Becket Arthur [4 1946]. 
Williams: Hugh Owen, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff) 
[A 1946], Cardiff. 

Wones: Guy Knight, T.D. [A 1946], Wolver- 
hampton. 

Woollatt: James Gordon, D.F.C., M.A.(Can- 
tab.) [A 1948], Nottingham. 
Young: Kenneth Mathison, 
Perth. 


T.D. [4 1948], 


and the following Licentiates who are qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4(c) (ii) of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925: 

Cameron: Donald John, Glasgow. 

Rolland: Lawrence Anderson, J.P., Fife. 


AS ASSOCIATES (88) 
Argo: John Sangster, 
Kemnay. 

Baker (Miss): Eileen Margaret, D.A.(Glas.), 
Newton Mearns. 

Bampton: Cyril James, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 


Dip.Arch.(Abdn.), 


Polytechnic). 
Blundell: Ian Lester, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic). 
Boardman: Kenneth Port, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
Birmingham. 


Boyd: John Allan, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.), Aberdeen. 
Bradley: Albert Stephen Edward, Surbiton. 
Brand: John Edgar Cecil, Colchester. 

Caisley: Thomas, B.Arch.(Dunelm), Gateshead 
on Tyne. 

Caller: Peter Maurice, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Clissold: Allan Morton, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic). 

Colbourne: Maurice Henry, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
Sutton Coldfield. 

Collymore: Peter Keith, B.A.(Cantab.), Lancing. 
Colwell: Richard William, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm), 
East Boldon. 

Craven: David Antony, 
Hull. 

Cresswell: John Dunlop, D.A.(Glas.), Glasgow. 
Curry: Ian, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm), Sunderland. 
Davis: James William Thomas, Dip.Arch. 
(Birm.), Abingdon. 

Day: Herbert Francis. 

Diss: Ronald Arthur, Halstead. 

Dixon: Dennis Victor, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic), Welwyn Garden City. 
Dobereiner: David Abraham. 

Downes: Derek John, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), New- 
port, Mon. 

Elliott: Anthony Howard, M.A.(Cantab.). 
Englefield: Geoffrey Sydney. 

Evans: Keith James, B.Arch.(Wales), Cardiff. 
Ferguson: Alan Robert, Spalding. 

Ferguson: William Derek, D.A.(Dundee), 
Kirkcaldy. 

Finch: George Bernhard, A.A.Dipl. 

Gillitt: William. 


B.Arch.(Dunelm), 


Dip.Arch.(Dunelm), 


Hickey: Ronald Joseph, B.Arch.(N.U.I., 
Dublin), Dublin. 
Hodgkinson: (Mrs.) Anna Margaret (née 


Tomlinson), A.A.Dipl. 


: 


Hughes: Thomas Hywel Lloyd, B.Arch.(Wales) ) 
Neath. 
Hume: Peter Derrick, Dipl.Arch.(Norther ' 
Polytechnic). 

Jones: Ronald William, A.A.Dipl., Sutton. 
ron Harry Alexander, B.Arch.(L’pool), Liver. 
pool. 

Kind: Alan Orson, Wigston. 

Lamond: Alastair David, D.A.(Dundee), Perth, ] 
Langham: Maurice Gordon, Dipl.Arch.( Nor. 
thern Polytechnic), Yeovil. 

Linnett: Peter Michael, Dipl.Arch.(Northem 
Polytechnic). 

Lovibond: Malcolm Keith Spencer, B.Arch, 
(Wales), Cardiff. 

Lyall: John Keith, D.A.(Glas.), Larbert. 
McAra: William Fergus Campbell, D.A.(Dun- 
dee), Cupar. 

Maier: Joachim, B.Arch.(Dunelm), Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 

Marshall: Roger Frank, Dipl.Arch.(Northem 
Polytechnic), Sevenoaks. 


Mawson: John Godfrey, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds), 
Leeds. 

Miller: Robert Ernest Goldie, D.A.(Glas.), 
Glasgow. 

Mould: Anthony Edward, Dip].Arch.(Northem 
Polytechnic). 

Newland: Edwin James, Dip.Arch.(Auck., 
N.Z.). 


Newrick: Frederick John, Sunderland. 
Oliver: Ian Heatley, D.A.(Edin.), Dunfermline. 


Percival: Laurence’ Brereton, Dip.Arch. 
(Sheffield), Sheffield. 

Pethybridge: Edwin George, B.A.(Alberta), 
B.Arch. (Manitoba). 

Pottinger: Malcolm Macleod, D.A.(Edin,), 
Edinburgh. 


Priefert: Ernst H. W., A.A.Dipl. 

— Stephen, Dip.Arch.(The Polytech- 

nic). 

Rege: Kamalakar Rajaram. 

Robertson: Charles Archibald, D.A.(Glas.), 

Dunblane. 

Russell: David Oscar, Steyning. 

Sangster: Douglas Osborn, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.), 
Knebworth. 

Scott: Adam Thompson, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm), 
Coldstream. 

Shackleton: Frederick Irving, B.Arch.(Dunelm), 
Carlisle. 

Simpson: John Stanley, D.A.(Glas.), Alloa. 
= Gareth Hilary, B.A.(Cantab.), Maiden- 
ead. 

Smith: George Beric Graham, B.A.(Cantab.), 
Dipl.Arch.(Northern Polytechnic). 

Smith: Graham John, Dipl.Arch.(Northem 
Polytechnic). 

Smith: Michael Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
Wolverhampton. 

Smyth: Robert Rudd, B.Arch.(L’pool), Dublin. 
Stabler: John Gordon Wilton, Woking. 
Stanhope: Derek Anthony, Chelmsford. 
Steerwood: John Richard, A.A.Dipl. 

Tarren: Jeffrey Owen, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm), 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

Taylor: John Stephen, B.A.(Cantab.), A.A.Dipl. 


Joseph, 


Thompson: John Derek, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds), 
Bradford. 

Toon: John Graham, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
Leicester. 

Trigg: William Clive, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
Loughborough. 


Turner: Ian Campbell, D.A.(Glas.), Glasgow. 
Vaidya: Aravind Moreshwar. 

Wakeling: William George, Ilford. 

Walker: Derek John, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds), Leeds. 
Walter: Maurice Vince, Leeds. 

White: Francis Sibbald, D.A.(Edin.), Edin- 
burgh. 

White: Peter Harvey, 
Polytechnic), Bromley. 


Dipl.Arch.(Northerm 
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Whitham: David Edgar, B.A.(Cantab.), Dal- 
keith. 

Wilson: John Alastair Fraser, D.A.(Glas.), 
Glasgow. 

Winskell: Cyril, South Shields. 

Wootton: Donald Gilroy, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic). 

Young: Patrick Templeton. 


AS LICENTIATES (26) 

Biggs: Kenneth, Rochdale. 

Colliver: Thomas Stead, Cardiff. 

Eccles: George William, St. Helens. 
Finlayson: Kenneth John, Inverness. 

Flint: John Brentnall, Nottingham. 
Freeman: Arthur John, Sale. 

Fysh: Gilbert Roy. 

Godden: Maurice, Orpington. 

Hickie: John Joseph. 

Hill: Gwenith Waldo, Taunton. 

Johnston: Frank Wood, Edinburgh. 

Lill: John Robert, Sheffield. 

Logan: Matthew Clarence, Belfast. 
Meakin: Thomas Henry Stafford, Coventry. 
Meredith: Roy Francis, Gloucester. 
Nicholass: Bertram George, Manchester. 
Parkinson: Tom Noel, Leeds. 

Rex: Leon. 

Selfe: Edward Cecil, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
Snell: Edward Rex Saxon. 

Stewart: Major Harry, Bury. 

Stone: Herbert George John. 

Thomson: John, Faversham. 

Twydell: George Edward, Bradford. 
Wilkinson: James Arthur, Wolverhampton. 
Wyatt: Norman Albert Edward, Hastings. 


Correction: In the list of candidates for election 
as Fellows on 10 January 1956 published on 
page 76 of the December issue of the JOURNAL, 
the name of one of Mr. B. T. Howells’ proposers 
was incorrectly given as H. Anthony Mealand. 
This should have read H. Anthony Clark. 


ELECTION: 6 MARCH 1956 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 6 March 1956. The names and 
addresses of the candidates, with the names 
of their proposers, are herewith published for 
the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication respect- 
ing them must be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
not later than Saturday 4 February 1956. 


The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (36) 

Atkinson: Walter Warne, O.B.E., A.A.Dipl. 
[A 1936], 4 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1; 72 Addison Way, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, N.W.11. S. R. Pierce, A. W. Kenyon, 
R. E. Enthoven. 

Barber: Anthony Gerald [A 1938], Deputy 
County Architect, North Riding County 
Council, County Hall, Northallerton, Yorks.; 
‘Craignish’, Thirsk Road, Northallerton. C. G. 
Stillman, A. C. Townsend, D. Dickenson. 
Barnett: Michael [A 1944], 329 High Holborn, 
W.C.1; 54 Shirehall Park, Hendon, N.W.4. 
S. Stern, F. M. Cashmore, A. H. Ley. 

Boon: Geoffrey Maurice [A 1930], Messrs. 
Lotus Ltd., Stafford: 73 Castle Bank, Stafford. 
Clifford Culpin, C. M. Coombs, Dr. J. L. 
Martin. 

Bunce: Gerald Edgar [A 1927], 22 Clare Street, 
Bristol 1; ‘Coombe Lea’, Nailsea, near Bristol. 
F. L. Hannam, T. H. B. Burrough, J. R. 
Edwards. 

Butterfield: Lawrence Albert [4 1942], 3 Field 
Court, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1; The West Lodge, 
Sheffield Park, near Uckfield, Sussex. C. H. 
Elson, Lord Mottistone, H. C. Wilkerson. 
Crowther: James Leonard, M.B.E., Dipl.Arch. 
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(Leeds) [A 1933], Gordon Chambers, 21 Bond 
Street, Leeds 1; 13 Ashwood Villas, Headingley, 
Leeds 1. F. L. Charlton, G. H. Foggitt, S. C. 
Punchard. 

Darlow: Henry Arthur Jack [A 1943], Messrs. 
Daniel Watney, Eiloart, Inman and Nunn, The 
Charterhouse, Charterhouse Square, E.C.1; 
194e Cromwell Road, S.W.5. G. H. N. Inman, 
Elie Mayorcas, J. M. Easton. 

Davis: David Isaac Stratton [A 1940], 12 Queen 
Street, Gloucester; 184 Reservoir Road, 
Gloucester. H. F. Trew, G. D. G. Hake, 
Thomas Overbury. 

Dey: William Gordon, D.A., Dip.T.P.(Edin.), 
A.M.T.P.I. [A 1935], 36 Heriot Row, Edin- 
burgh, 3; 20 Dovecot Road, Corstorphine, 
Edinburgh, 12. J. R. McKay, L. G. Mac- 
Dougall, T. W. Marwick. 

Fordham: George Robert [A 1947], 210 Spring- 
field Road, Chelmsford, Essex; ‘Hopton,’ 21 
St. John’s Avenue, Chelmsford. Gordon 
O’Neill, Harold Conolly, Denis Senior. 

Gill: William Henry, A.M.T.P.I. [A 1946], 
H.M. Ministry of Works, Lambeth Bridge 
House, S.E.1; 63 Cromwell Road, South 
Kensington, S.W.7. F. W. Holder, A. P. 
Lloyd, F. G. M. Butlin. 

Goligher: Samuel George [A 1934], Messrs. 
Samuel Stevenson and Sons, 83 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast; 42 Bawnmore Road, Belfast. R. H. 
Gibson, E. D. Taylor, Val Smyth. 

Goodridge: Peter [A 1947], 30 Queen Anne 
Street, W.1; Orchard Cottage, White Hill, 
Blechingley, Surrey. J. S. Walkden, E. D. 
Mills, H. G. Huckle. 

Gordon: Alexander Esmé, D.A.(Edin.) [A 1935], 
36 Heriot Row, Edinburgh; 11 Greenhill 
Gardens, Edinburgh. J. R. McKay, L. G. 
MacDougall, T. W. Marwick. 

Graham: Alexander, D.A.(Glas.) [A 1937], 15 
The Tything, Worcester; Old Court, Colwall, 
Malvern. Sir Howard Robertson, S. N. Cooke, 
Prof. W. J. Smith. 

Hill: Trevor, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff) [A 1935], 
Town Hall, Mountain Ash, Glam.; 8 Ty Gwyn 
Road, The Common, Pontypridd, Glam. Lewis 
John, Sir Percy Thomas, Dr. T. A. Lloyd. 
Jackson: John Edwin [A 1938], 149 Sandgate 
Road, Folkestone; 13 North Street, Ashford; 
‘Monkstone’, Bathurst Road, Folkestone. 
R. M. V. Messenger, H. C. Ashenden, C. J. F. 
Martindale. 

Jordan: Ernest Dennis [A 1938], Midland Bank 
Chambers, Market Street, Bradford; 2 Broad- 
way, Tranmere Park, Guiseley, Yorks. Eric 
Morley, Colonel R. B. Armistead, W. C. 
Brown. 

Luke: Alan Lawson [A 1935], Messrs. Ley, 
Colbeck and Partners, Palmerston House, 
51 Bishopsgate, E.C.2; 90 Hill Top, Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, N.W.11. Terence Carr, A. H. 
Ley, H. Colbeck. 

Maguire: William A., B.Arch.(N.U.I., Dublin) 
[A 1949], 62 Dame Street, Dublin, Ireland; 
Lonsdale, Temple Road, Rathmines, Dublin. 
Vincent Kelly, J. V. Downes, P. J. Munden. 
Marshall: Hedley Bernard [A 1930], 8 King 
John’s Chambers, Bridlesmith Gate, Notting- 
ham; 8 Woodside Road, Burton Joyce, Notts. 
C. F. W. Haseldine, F. A. Broadhead, T. N 
Cartwright. 

Mills: William [A 1936], 4 Wood Lane, 
Streatly, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. J. B. 
Surman, Herbert Jackson, Reginald Edmonds. 
Owen: John Hugh Lloyd, B.Arch.(L’pool) 
[A 1925], City Architect of Leicester, 10 Loseby 
Lane, Leicester; 90 Holmfield Road, Leicester, 
C. C. Ogden, L. C. Howitt, T. A. Collins. 
Parfitt: Alfred John, B.Sc.(Lond.), A.R.I.C.S. 
[A 1950], 39 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 15 Brunner 
Close, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W.11. 
W. S. Newman, Laurence Kennard, John 
Dovaston. 


Pattrick: Michael [A 1936], 6 Little Chester 
Street, S.W.1. Sir Howard Robertson,"A. R. F. 
Anderson, R. F. Jordan. 

Shenstone: Gerald Guy, B.A.(Cantab.), A.A. 
Dipl. [A 1948], 34 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1; 
79 Tattersall Gardens, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
Brigadier Gerald Shenstone, S. C. Clark, 
Richard Sheppard. 

Smith: Richard Vernon, B.Arch.(L’pool}5[A 
1935], 2 Stanley Street, Chester; Golborne 
Manor, Hatton Heath, near Chester. F. C. 
Saxon, P. H. Lawson, F. H. Brown. 

Tamkin: Arthur Leslie [A 1929], Staff Architect, 
Milk Marketing Board, Thames Ditton, Surrey; 
82 King Edward’s Grove, Teddington. W. A. 
Guttridge, Alex Thorpe, A. G. Bazeley. 
Tarling: Charles [A 1951], 38 Gordon Square, 
W.C.1; Cherry Acre, Harmer Green Lane, 
Digswell, Herts. Dr. Charles Holden, Harold 
Cherry, L. M. Angus. 

Taylor: John [A 1934], 60 Manchester Road, 
Burnley; 12 Rose Hill Mount, Burnley. 
Samuel Taylor, Prof. R. A. Cordingley, H. T. 
Seward. 

Thompson: Eric Langdon, A.A.DipI., Dip.T.P. 
(Lond.), A.M.T.P.I. [4 1929], Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, Flowers 
Hill, Brislington, Bristol 4; 10 Clifton Park, 
Clifton, Bristol 8. R. J. Potter, T. W. Snailum, 
J. N. Meredith. 

Vernon: Russell Geoffrey Duddell, M.B.E., 
Dip.T.P.(Lond.) [A 1947], 5 Buckingham Place, 
Westminster, S.W.1. Austin Vernon, F. L. 
Preston, J. W. Buchanan. 

Vine: Cyril Malcolm [A 1929], Tudor Chambers, 
Station Road, Wood Green, N.22; 51 Kelvin 
Avenue, Palmers Green, N.13. P. V. Mauger, 
Clifford Culpin, H. G. Coulter. 

Wilkins: Ralph Roland, A.A.Dipl. [4 1938], 
National Bank House, 101-3 Baker Street, 
W.1.; ‘Divis’, 192 Southborough Lane, Bickley, 
Kent. J. S. Beard, Victor Heal, F. J. Lander. 
Wright: Arthur Francis Stevenson, M.B.E., 
D.A.(Dundee) [A 1949], Messrs. Gauldie, 
Hardie, Wright and Needham, Castle Hill 
House, 1 High Street, Dundee; Hillside of 
Prieston, Tealing, by Dundee. W. S. Gauldie, 
John Needham, T. H. Thoms. 


AS ASSOCIATES (260) 


The name of a school, or schools after a 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognised course. 


Alexander: Peter Robert, Dipl.Arch.(U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
18 Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Prof. 
H. O. Corfiato, Thomas Ritchie, R. C. 
White-Cooper. 

Arscott: Peter Henry (Final), 31 Woodville 
Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. K. E. Black, 
R. T. Boutall, Z. Sirotkin. 

Atkins: Gerald Charles (Final), 8 Tanfield Road, 
East Didsbury, Manchester, 20. Cecil Stewart, 
F. L. Halliday, C. G. Agate. 

Bader: Lawrence Malcolm (Final), 4 Alyn Bank, 
Crescent Road, N.8. Clifford Culpin, S. F. 
Burley, C. G. Bath. 

Baker: Jon (Final), ‘The Conifers’, Rugby 
Road, Burbage, Hinckley, Leicestershire. Albert 
Herbert, C. C. Ogden, G. A. Cope. 

Baldwin: George Benjamin (Special Final), 11 
Havelock Road, Brighton, Sussex. K. E. 
Black, F. F. Howard, S. H. Tiltman. 

Barclay: Stuart Lothian, M.A.(Cantab.) (Final), 
Glendoune, 996 Great Western Road, Glasgow, 
W.2. T. J. Beveridge, J. Bell, F. R. Burnet. 
Barltrop: Peter C. D. (Special Final), 40 
Montague Road, Hanwell, W.7. Arthur Korn, 
Henry Elder, Paul Nightingale. 

Barnes: Keith William, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 30 Crichton Avenue, Walling- 
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ton, Surrey. J. S. Walkden, H. H. Matthews, 
W. + Twigg. 

Barnett: Gerald Kendrick (Special Final), 
Brooklands, The Park, Buxton, Derbyshire. 
Prof. L. B. Budden, R. R. Young, B. A. 
Miller. 

Barnsley: Jon Richard Kellgren, Dipl.Arch. 
(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 3 Marlborough Studios, 12a Finchley 
Road, N.W.8. David Booth, Prof. H. O. 
Corfiato, Thomas Ritchie. 

Beaman: Joseph (Special Final), 7 Crown Point, 
Beulah Hill, S.E.19. G. J. Cuzens, Raglan 
Squire, H. C. H. Monson. 

Belchambers: Elwin Edward (Final), 60 Bird- 
wood Avenue, Deal, Kent. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 
Belcher: Charles Alfred Ivor (Final), 13 Saffron 
Platt, Guildford. J. S. Walkden, M. J. Slater, 
M. C. Broad. 

Bennett: Arthur Samuel (Final), 182 Kensington 
Park Road, W.11. L. G. Pargiter, George Ford, 
A. C. Hopkinson. 

Biddiscombe: Ralph Colin (Final), 164 Par- 
sonage Leys, Harlow, Essex. J. N. Meredith, 
Kenneth Nealon, T. H. B. Burrough. 

Bird: Brian John (Final), 10 Easthill Close, 
Henleaze, Bristol. Eric Ross, G. D. G. Hake, 
T. H. B. Burrough. 

Bland: Alan Johnstone, Dipl.Arch.(L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
3 Station Approach, Meols, Hoylake, Wirral. 
Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, P. S. P. Morter, 
W. H. G. Dobie. 

Blewett: Peter (Final), 33 Chepstow Place, 
Bayswater, W.2. Alec Gibson, Kenneth Bayes 
and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3(d). 

Booth: Francis Eric, B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch: Univ. of Liverpool), 45 
Gresford Avenue, Sefton Park, Liverpool, 17 
Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Sir Alfred Shennan, 
R. A. Threadgold. 

Bowley: John Michael (Final), 14 Redcliffe 
Square, S.W.10. E. M. Rice, A. M. Gear, Clive 
Pascall. 

Boyt: Dennis Frederick (Special Final), 11 
Mayfield Drive, Caversham, Reading, Berks. 
T. L. J. Chamberlain, John Greaves, R. J. 
Sneller. 

Bradbeer: Francis Henry, B.A.(Arch.) (Lond.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
Heath House, Chancery Lane, Ossett, Yorks. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, Thomas Ritchie, R. C. 
White-Cooper. 

Branch: David Creighton (Special Final), 6 
Charterhouse Square, E.C.1. Lord Mottistone, 
D. P. Marshall, A. V. Pilley. 

Brigham: Peter Charles (Final), 4 Coalecroft 
Road, Putney, S.W.15. Prof. L. B. Budden, 
H. H. Powell, R. R. Young. 
Bright: Ian Burchett (Final), 
End Road, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 
Ablett, H. G. Coulter, Harry Holland. 
Broadway: Robert Patrick Plewman, Dip].Arch. 
(Northern Polytechnic) (Northern Poly. (Lon- 
don): Dept. of Arch.), 10 Woburn Road, 
Bedford. C. G. Bath, Frederick MacManus, 
H. C. Mason. 

Brocki: Leen (Special Final), 497 Lightwood 
Road, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. J. R. 
Piggott, J. A. Pickavance, C. Knapper. 

Brown: Graham Arthur, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.) 
(Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), c/o Messrs. 
Bartlett and Gray, Castle Gate, Nottingham. 
Percy Bartlett, F. W. C. Gregory, A. E. Eberlin. 
Brown: John, D.A.(Edin.) (Edinburgh Coll. of 
Art: Sch. of Arch.), 25 Croyde Avenue, Corby, 
Northants. Prof. R. H. Matthew, Dr. D. R 
Harper, Victor Hall. 

Bruxby: William James (Final), 26 Moor Lane, 
Great Crosby, Liverpool, 23. J. A. Haddy, 
F. J. M. Ormrod, B. A. Miller. 
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Bryant: Eric Owen, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff) (Welsh 
Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 21 
Hughes Crescent, Hardwick, Chepstow, Mon. 
Lewis John, Dr. T. A. Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 
Burrell: Peter Gordon (Final), 7 Ashfield Road, 
Liverpool, 17. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, 
R. R. Young, T. L. Viney. 

Butler: Philip Victor (Final), 109 Godwin Road, 
Hove, Sussex. F. G. Broadbent, A. L. Farman, 
J. R. Atkinson. 


Calnan: Peter Thomas (Final), 16 Montrose 


Avenue, Sidcup, Kent. C. G. Bath, Robert 
Cromie, W. F. Howard. 
Campbell: Kevin Patrick, B.Arch.(L’pool) 


(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
66 Beechwood Avenue, Londonderry, N. 
Ireland. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. H. M. 
Wright, Prof. L. B. Budden. 

Cameron: Hugh Nield (Special Final), 5 Euclid 
Avenue, Harrogate, Yorks. D. A. Fowler, F. 
Chippindale, A. N. Thorpe. 

Cantacuzino: Sherban Georges, M.A.(Cantab.) 
(Final), 30 Godfrey Street, S.W.3. A. G. Mac- 
Donald, The Hon. Lionel Brett, G. C. Wilson. 
Carpenter: David Claude (Special Final), 8 
Grisedale Close, Purley, Surrey. D. R. 
Humphrys, A. C. Hopkinson, R. T. Boutall. 
Carter: Colin Michael, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 3 Edward Terrace, Harwich 
Road, Little Clacton, Essex. J. S. Walkden, 
D. J. Cole, and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Carter: Douglas William George (Final), 8 
Arnhem Road, Chelmsford, Essex. Harold 
Conolly, Denis Senior, Roff Marsh. 
Chamberlain: Arthur John (Final), ‘Clanders 
Batch’, Blagdon, Nr. Bristol, Somerset. T. H. B. 
Burrough, F. L. Hannam, Kenneth Nealon. 
Chambers: Robert Trefor Jamison (Final), 11 
Glenshane Park, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, 
N. Ireland. R. H. Gibson, E. D. Taylor, Val. 
Smyth. 

Charlton: Dennis Horace (Special Final), c/o 
Messrs. Deacon and Laing, 9 St. Paul’s Square, 
Bedford. N. D. Quick, R. D. Scott, F. T. 
Orman. 

Cheney: Donald Harvey, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 33 Coleherne Court, Old 
Brompton Road, South Kensington, S.W.5. 
C. A. Bollinger, D. J. Cole, J. S. Walkden. 
Clark: John Graham, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.) (Nott- 
ingham Sch. of Arch.), 64 Cavendish Avenue, 
Allestree, Derby. F. H. Crossley, T. W. East, 
E. H. Ashburner. 

Clarke: Percival Albert (Special Final), 103 
Silchester Road, Reading. Reginald Cave, 
T. T. Cumming, T. L. J. Chamberlain. 

Cobb: George Barnard (Final), 19 Daisy Bank, 
Clover Hill, Halifax, Yorks. D. A. Fowler, 
F. Chippindale, C. Sunderland. 


Collins: Michael William Charles, Dipl.Arch. 
(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 3 Oakmead Gardens, Edgware, 


Middlesex. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White- 
Cooper, Thomas Ritchie. 

Coltman: Roger Charles, Dipl.Arch.(Oxford) 
(Sch. of Tech. Art and Commerce, Oxford: 
Sch. of Arch.), 13 New High Street, Oxford. 
Reginald Cave, F. T. Pritchard, T. W. Knight. 
Coombs: Kenneth Arthur (Special Final), 5 
Chester Row, Eaton Square, S.W.1. A. E. 
Henson, Lieut.-General Sir John Brown, T. S. 
Darbyshire. 

Corlett: Frederick Balmforth (Final), 36 
Willoughby Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. F. C. 
Saxon, T. L. Viney, J. A. Haddy. 

Couchman: Geoffrey Norman (Special Final), 28 
Warwick Gardens, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
W. J. Reed, Gordon Pringle, A. G. Nisbet. 
Cox: Dennis James, Dip.Arch.(Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 





27 Albert Road, Hale, Cheshire. Prof. R. A. 


Cordingley, Dr. W. A. Singleton, E. S. Benson, 
Croft: Peter Robinson (Special Final), 17 
Headfield Road, Savile Town, Dewsbury 
— D. A. Fowler, M. H. Forward, Cc; W 
Ox 
Cross: Peter Murray (Final), 61 Westwood 
Hill, Sydenham, S.E.26. H. C. Inglis, Guy 
Morgan, Edwin Rice. 
Cryan: John Oliver (Final), 16 Rosebery Road, 
Chelmsford, Essex. Prof. R. Gardner- Medwin, 
Ronald Ward, Prof. L. B. Budden. 
Curtin: Patrick Clive Te 113 Edward Road, 
Walthamstow, E.17. L. L. Lipski, H. H. Clark’ 
George Coles. 
Dailey: William Ramsey Garnett, B.Arch, 
(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch., Univ. of 
Liverpool), ‘Cathay’, 32 Sunny Bank Road, 
Childwall, Liverpool, 16. Prof. R. Gardner- 
Medwin, A. G. Bullen, R. R. Young. 
Dalby: Michael Scott (Final), 75 Sumner Road, 
Blacon, Chester. Cecil Stewart, Dr. Ronald 
Bradbury, H. D. Dodd. 
Dalton: David John (Final), 71 Thames Drive, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. S. F. Burley, J. M. Scott, 
C. G. Bath. 
Dalton-Morris: Peter Anthony John (Final), 6 
Heath Road, Petersfield, Hants. A. C. Towns- 
end and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3(d). 
Darlington: Thomas Ralph, Dip].Arch.(U.C.L,) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 1 Lee 
Court, 165 Willesden Lane, N.W.6. Prof. H. 0. 
Corfiato, Thomas Ritchie, R. C. White-Cooper. 
Dean: Dennis Cosser (Final), 23 Tudor Court, 
Walthamstow, E.17. D. W. Aldred, C. P. 
Williams, C. H. Stableford. 
Delaney: William Joseph, B.Arch.(N.ULL, 
Dublin) (Univ. Coll., Dublin, Ireland: Sch. of 
Arch.), 6 Willowfield Park, Goatstown, Dun- 


drum, Dublin. Prof. J. V. Downes and applying 


— by the Council under Bye-law 
(c 

Dick: Anthony Leonard, Dipl.Arch.(U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 25 
Elwill Way, Park Langley, Beckenham, Kent. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, Thomas Ritchie, R. C. 
White-Cooper. 

Dick: John McCall (Special Final), ‘Craigie- 
knowe’, 6 Markethill Road, East Kilbride, 
Lanarkshire. Prof. W. J. Smith, L. W. Hutson, 
Samuel McColl. 

Dobbing: Peter, B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liverpool 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 68 Park 
Road West, Birkenhead, Cheshire. Prof. R. 
Gardner-Medwin, Sir Alfred Shennan, R. A. 
Threadgold. 

Dunnings: Stanley Arthur (Final), 219 Gudge 
Heath Lane, Fareham, Hants. A. C. Townsend, 
Ernest Bird, V. G. Cogswell. 

Eaude: Richard (Special Final), c/o City Archi- 
tect’s Dept., 8 St. Leonard’s Place, York. 
E. Firth, Leonard Rigby, E. M. Parkes. 
Eberlin: 
(Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), Messrs. Eberlin 
and Darbyshire, 3 College Street, Nottingham. 
Cecil Howitt, A. E. Eberlin, J. W. M. Dudding. 
Edmands: Geoffrey William (Final), 58 Tyben- 
ham Road, Merton Park, S.W.19. Dr. J. L. 
Martin, Colin Lucas, Edwin Rice. 
Ellard: Terence Lancelot (Final), 
Cottage, Lower  Broadheath, 
G. BD. G: 
Lomas. 
Elter: Ferdinand (Final), 15 Brondesbury Park, 
N.W.6. J. K. Hicks, E. C. Scherrer, L. J. Wood. 
Evans: David Rhys (Final), 52 St. Leonard’s 
Road, Eastbourne, Sussex. C. P. Williams, 
Edward Britton, K. F. Wray. 

Evans: William Francis Aloysius (Final), 18 
Biddulph Mansions, Elgin Avenue, Maida 
Vale, W.9. James Maitland, T. C. Page, Joseph 
Berger. 
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Exley: Charles David, B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch., Univ. of Liverpool), 107 
Westella Road, Kirkella, E. Yorks. Prof. R. 
Gardner- Medwin, W. B. Wheatley, J. Konrad. 
Fleck: Hans F. (Final), 22 Marlborough Road, 
Ipswich, Suffolk. M. J. Slater, C. J. Tomkins, 
E. W. B. Scott. 

Fowler: Colin Maurice (Final), 4 Rotherfield 
Avenue, Wokingham, Berks. A. C. Townsend, 
T. T. Cumming, Reginald Cave. 

Fraser: (Mrs.) June Eiley Elizabeth (née Adam), 
Dip.Arch(Abn.) (Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: 
Robert Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), ‘Elvera’, Barn- 
hill, Perth, Scotland. E. F. Davies, G. C. Young, 
Donald Ross. 

French: Timothy Hawkins (Final), 3 New Road, 
Hornsea, Yorkshire. J. Konrad, J. P. Taylor, 
Allanson Hick. 

Froome-Lewis: Henry Leonard, Dip.Arch.(The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly. Regent Street, Lon- 
don: Sch. of Arch.), 33a Parsons Green, S.W.6. 
J. S. Walkden, A. E. Miller, Edwin Williams. 
Fry: Victor Graham (Final), 40 Fieldhouse 
Road, Balham, S.W.12. J. H. Alleyn, J. W. 
Mansel, R. Jelinek-Karl. 

Fulker: Peter Henry Wilfred, Dip.Arch.(The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 46 Parkhurst Road, Bexley, 
Kent. J. S. Walkden and applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 
Garner: Stephen, B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liverpool 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), Pedley Hill, 
Adlington, nr. Macclesfield, Cheshire. Prof. R. 
Gardner-Medwin, Prof. H. M. Wright, Felix 
Holt. 

Geldard: Ralph Stewart, B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), c/o 
City Architectural and Planning Dept., Bull 
Yard, Off Warwick Row, Coventry. Prof. R. 
Gardner-Medwin, Prof. L. B. Budden, D. 
Wynne-Thomas. 

German: Richard Kellett (Final), 20 Martindale, 
East Sheen, S.W.14. John Grey, S. F. Burley, 
C. J. Jerram. 

Gilby: Peter Stephen, B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 7 Percy 
Street, Liverpool, 8. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, 
W. L. Lowe, A. G. Bullen. 

Gilham: Kenneth Ernest (Final), ‘Lanterns’, 
Ewhurst, Surrey. Duncan Scott, G.I. C. Highet, 
F. T. Orman. 

Glennie: David Douglas, B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
Flat 4, 53 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, A. G. 
Bullen, Prof. L. B. Budden. 

Good: Alfred Ronald, Dip.Arch.(The Polytech- 
nic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: Sch. of 
Arch.), 42 Queens Road, Thame, Oxon. J. S. 
Walkden, David Jenkin, H. K. Ablett. 

Goulty: James Frank (Final), 72 Hertford Road, 
Newbury Park, Ilford, Essex. A. C. Townsend, 
G. A. Crockett, L. S. Stanley. 

Green: Robert James (Final), 28 Holcombe 
Vale, Bathampton, Bath, Somerset. G. D. G. 
Hake, T. H. B. Burrough, H. G. Huckle. 
Greene: Norman John (Special Final), 40 
Talbot Street, Cardiff. Lewis John, Sir Percy 
Thomas, Dr. T. A. Lloyd. 

Gregson: Ralph (Special Final), 9 Thingwall 
Road, Irby, Wirrall, Cheshire. Prof. L. B. 
Budden, Thomas Slater, T. B. Medcalf. 
Griffith: Donald Hugh Willis, Dip!.Arch. 
(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 200 Station Road, Wylde Green, 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwicks. Prof. H. O. 
Corfiato, Thomas Ritchie, R. C. White-Cooper. 
Grogan: Edward Martin (Final), 34 The Ap- 
proach, East Acton, W.3. Arthur Korn, E. D 
Mills, Clifford Culpin. 

Guy: Ronald Louis (Final), 307 Ditchling Road, 
Brighton 6, Sussex. K. E. Black, Arthur 
Wilkinson, L. M. Gotch. 
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Hamilton: Thomas Gotfried Louis, B.A.(Arch.) 
(Lond.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), Flat 2, 77 Ladbroke Grove, W.11. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, Thomas Ritchie, R. C. 
White-Cooper. 

Hanson: Jack (Special Final), Flat C, 1278 
Brudenell Road, Leeds, 6. S. M. Richmond, 
D. A. Fowler, F. Chippindale. 

Hartridge: Charles Anthony, M.A.(Oxon.) 
(Special Final), The Manor House, Royston, 
Herts. Percy Gray, Fred Harrild, Michael 
Secrett. 

Hawker: Denis William, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 16 Edward 
Wilson House, Arle, Cheltenham. Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, H. B. Leighton, S. E. Urwin. 

Hawkins: Donald (Final), 57 Oxford Street, 
Whitstable, Kent. R. H. Uren, J. A. Slater, 
W. R. F. Fisher. 

Haynes: Robert Irvin Elgar (Final), County 
Architect’s Department, County Hall, Hertford. 
C. H. Aslin and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Heyworth: (Miss) Ann Elizabeth, B.Arch. 
(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
Liverpool), 3 Pembridge Crescent, W.11. 
Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. L. B. Budden, 
T. S. Darbyshire. 

Hill: John Arthur, Dipl.Arch.(Oxford) (Sch. of 
Tech. Art and Commerce, Oxford: Sch. of 
Arch.), 12 Hill View Road, Botley Road, 
Oxford. Reginald Cave, David Beecher, F. T. 
Pritchard. 

Hill: Sydney John, B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liverpool 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 174 Letch- 
worth Road, Leicester. Prof. R. Gardner- 
Medwin, Frankland Dark, R. L. Banks. 
Holland: Bryan George, B.Arch.(Wales) (Welsh 
Sch. of Arch., The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 10 
Bennett Street, Blaina, Mon. Lewis John, Dr. 
T. A. Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 

Homer: William Frederick (Final), 45 High 
Street, Netherton, Dudley, Worcestershire. 
A. Douglas Jones, T. M. Ashford, A. R. 
Young. 

Hopkins: Roger John Albert (Final), Lodge 
Cottage, 180 Main Road, Broomfield, Chelms- 
ford, Essex. Harold Conolly, Denis Senior, 
Roff Marsh. 

Horne: Charles Anthony William (Final), 12 


The Grove, N.13. J. T. W. Peat, C. G. Bath, 
S. F. Burley. 
Horry: Kenneth Terence, B.Arch.(L’pool) 


(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
13A Caithness Drive, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, F. X. Velarde, 
R. R. Young. 

Hough: Michael, D.A.(Edin.) (Edinburgh Coll. 
of Art: Sch. of Arch.), Rest Harrow, Holt, Nr. 
Wimborne, Dorset. Prof. Robert Matthew, 
Basil Spence, J. R. McKay. 

Howells: Clifford Percival (Special Final), 38 
Burwood Close, Hersham, Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey. Paul Nightingale, Edwin Rice, H. G. 
Coulter. 

Hudek: Joachim Francis (Final), 2 Bicton 
Place, Exeter, Devon. Applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3(¢). 

Hulse: Erroll, Dip.Arch.(Pretoria) (Passed a 
qualifying Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), 24 
Upper Berkeley Street, W.1. S. W. J. Smith, 
H. D. Hendry, G. S. Rhodes. 

Hughes: John Alan, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff) (Welsh 
Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 96 
Glanbrydan Avenue, Uplands, Swansea. Lewis 
John, Dr. T. A. Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 

Ingleby: Adrian Winkley, B.Arch.(L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
Drewton Cottage, Muston, Filey, Yorks. Prof. 
R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. L. B. Budden, Prof. 
H. M. Wright. 

James: Lionel Henry Paul, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff) 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 


‘Restholm’, Lodge Road, Caerleon, Mon. 
Lewis John, Johnson Blackett, Dr. T. A. Lloyd. 
Jeffries: John Basil, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm) 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham) Newcastle 
upon Tyne: Sch. of Arch.), 30 Scarsdale 
Avenue, Blackpool, S.S., Lancs. Prof. W. B. 
Edwards, J. H. Napper, F. Fielden. 

Johns: Arthur William (Special Final), 5a 
Harpur Street, Bedford. S. V. Goodman, W. G. 
Walmsley, J. V. Gedge. 

Johnson: Henry Neil (Final), 38 St. John’s 
Avenue, Bridlington, East Yorks. J. Konrad, 
F. F. Johnson, P. M. Newton. 

Jones: Ernest Douglas (Special Final), 23 
Axbridge Road, Fox Hill, Bath. A. G. Chant, 
T. S. Davies, G. R. Barnsley. 

Jones: John (Final), 16 Argyle Road, Southamp- 
ton. A. C. Townsend, J. B. Brandt, F. T. 


Orman. 
Kemball: Francis Joseph (Special Finai), 
‘The Croft’, 96 Gatley Road, Gatley, Cheshire. 


es Ms Howitt, Cecil Stewart, Edgar Sutcliffe. 
Kemp: Edward (Special Final), 9 Parkfield 
Avenue, Hampden Park, Eastbourne, Sussex. 
Paul Nightingale, Henry Elder, C. H. Murray. 
Kettle: Arthur Barry, B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
Trinity College, Stratford-upon-Avon, War- 
wickshire. J. B. Cooper, Prof. R. Gardner- 
Medwin, A. G. Bullen. 

Kilpatrick: Peter James (Special Final), 85 
Keats House, Churchill Gardens, S.W.1. Dr. 
Charles Holden, J. S. Walkden, W. A. 
Guttridge. 

Kimbell: James Byerley (Final), The Spinney, 
Pine Grove, Chichester, Sussex. A. C. Towns- 
end, S. J. Roth, Harry Sherwood. 

Kimber: John A bye 34 Kensington Gardens 
Square, W.2. F. H. Crossley, E. H. Ashburner, 
Edwin Williams. 

Kudianavala: Pheroze H. C. (Final), 18 Canon- 
bury Park North, N.1.C. H. Elsom and apply- 
ing for nomination by the Council under Bye- 
law 3(d). 

Lancaster: Michael Leeming (Final), 18 Gay 
Street, Bath, Somerset. H. H. Matthews, H. J. 
Davies, Humphrey Goldsmith. 

Lea: Charles Michael Henry (Final), ‘Little 
Twittocks’, 33 Newfield Road, West Hagley, 
Stourbridge, Worcs. A. Douglas Jones, Herbert 
Jackson, W. A. Woodland. 

Leonard: Hugh Henry Alison (Special Final), 
60 Church Avenue, Pinner, Middlesex. T. G. 
Jackson, Edwin Williams, C. A. Lucas. 

Levy: Marshall Kenneth (Final), Flat 3, 29 The 
Drive, Hove, Sussex. S. H. Tiltman, D. L. 
Solomon, E. H. Firmin. 

Liddell: Ian Thomas (Final), 8 Warre Avenue, 
Ramsgate, Kent. W. R. H. Gardner and apply- 
ing for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Long: Montague Richard Lawrence, A.R.I.C.S. 
(Special Final), 21 Hambledon Vale, Woodcote 
Park, Epsom, Surrey. C. G. Stillman, Ernest 
Seel, C. G. Kemp. 

Lowrie: David Gourlay, D.A.(Dundee) (Dundee 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 19 Rodger Street, 
Cellardyke, Fife, Scotland. John Needham, 
W. S. Gauldie, T. H. Thoms. 

Lund: Kenneth (Final), c/o 23 Yearsley Grove, 
Huntington Road, York. J. Konrad, Cc. WwW. Cc 
Needham, C. R. Thorp. 

Lyons: Maurice, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds) (Leeds Sch. 
of Arch.), 31 Roxby Street, Marshfields, Brad- 


ford, Yorks. F. Chippindale, D. A. Fowler, 
N. H. Fowler. 
McCaffrey: Roderick Peter, B.Arch.(N.U.L., 


Dublin) (Univ. Coll. Dublin, Ireland: Sch. of 
Arch.), 39 Hyde Park, Sandycove, Co. Dublin. 
Prof. J. V. Downes, J. M. Easton, F. L. Preston. 
McClure: William McIntosh (Final), 54 Gala 
Street, Glasgow, E.3. Prof. W. J. Smith, J. M. 
Cowie, J. A. Carrick. 
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McDonough: Allan, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds) (Leeds 
Sch. of Arch.), 72 Dryden Street, Bootle, 
Liverpool, 20. F. Chippindale, D. A. Fowler, 
F. X. Velarde. 

Mark: Kenneth William (Final), 61 Wordsworth 
Road, Camels Head, Plymouth, Devon. P. G. 
Freeman, Denis Poulton, J. A. Powell. 
Marlow: Frederick Michael, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 37 Banners Gate 
Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. A 
Douglas Jones, T. M. Ashford, Stuart Bentley. 
Marsh: (Mrs.) Margaret, Dip. Arch.(Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), Top Flat, 
Brock House, Brock Road, St. Peter Port, 
Guernsey, C.I. Prof. Stephen Welsh, H. B. S. 
Gibbs, H. B. Leighton. 

Marshall: David Arthur (Final), Flat 3, 45 
Cyprus Road, Mapperley Park, Nottingham. 
T. N. Cartwright, C. E. Howitt, J. W. M. 
Dudding. 

Matthews: Anthony (Final), 200 Devizes Road, 
Hilperton, Trowbridge. A. C. Townsend, Frank 
Mellor, A. G. Wright. 

Matthews: Richard Francis (Final), 26 Sedbury 
Road, Sompting, Nr. Lancing, Sussex. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye- 
law 3(d). 

Maude: Jeremy William (Final), 8 John Smale 
Road, Crosslands, Barnstaple. B. W. Oliver, 
G. D. G. Hake, F. E. Whiting. 

Meakin: Roy, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.) (Nottingham 
Sch. of Arch.), ‘The Grove’, Hazelwood Road, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. T. N. Cartwright and the 
President and Hon. Secretary of the Notting- 
ham, Derby and Lincoln Society of Architects 
under Bye-law 3(a). 

Meggs: Reginald Charles Thomas (Special 
Final), ‘Anstey Gate’, Little Green, Earl Soham, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. F. G. A. Hall, G. A. 
Crockett, J. A. Sherman. 

Mercer: Alan John (Special Final), 9 Mid 
Colne, Vange, Basildon, Essex. C. G. Bath, 
S. F. Burley, H. Bramhill. 

Mercer: William (Final), 9 Chester Road, 
Southport, Lancs. J. A. Haddy, A. G. Bullen, 
Leonard Rigby. 

Milner: Rex Norton, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 16 St. Mary’s Close, Ewell, 
Surrey. J. S. Walkden, L. C. Holbrook and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 


Bye-law 3(d). 

Mountford: James Christopher (Final), 9 
Linehouse Lane, Marlbrook, Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire. W. N. Hawkes, H. C. Bloomer, 
J. S. Harris. 

Neve: John Charles Cuthbert (Special Final), 3 
Burkes Parade, Beaconsfield, Bucks. Ivan 
Williams, K. F. Wray, A. B. Waters. 
Newbold: Clifford James (Final), ‘Lawns Croft’, 
17 Cholmeley Crescent, Highgate, N.6. Ronald 
Ward, Victor Wilkins, Paul Nightingale. 
Newman: William (Final), 14 Lower Sloane 
Street, S.W.1. Paul Nightingale, Edwin Rice, 
Henry Elder. 

Newton-Dawson: William Douglas (Special 
Final), Ewhurst Road, Cranleigh, Surrey. F. T. 
Orman, I. F. Roberts, G. I. C. Highet. 
Northcott: William Richard John (Final), ‘The 
Brow’, Stonegallows Hill, Near Taunton, 
Somerset. G. D. G. Hake, R. M. Hewlett, 
C..G. Toy. 

Nottidge: Hugh Andrew, B.A.(Cantab.), Dip. 
Arch.(The Polytechnic) (The Poly. Regent 
Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), Dornhurst, 
Bradbourne Park Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
D. F. Martin-Smith, W. P. Dyson, Sidney 
Loweth. 

Onslow: John (Final), ‘Little House’, 2 Duck 
Lane, Canterbury, Kent. Applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 
Paterson: Geoffrey Gordon (Sch. of Tech. Art 
and Commerce, Oxford: Sch. of Arch.), 24 
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Oxford Road, Old Marston, Oxford. Reginald 
Cave, T. L. Dale, T. W. Knight. 

Peachment: Sydney William (Final), 12 Wood- 
fall Road, N.4. S. F. Burley, C. G. Bath, S. J. 
Lloyd. 

Pearson: Kenneth David, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 118 Engadine Road, Southfields, 
S.W.18. J. S. Walkden, A. E. Miller, Dr. J. L. 
Martin. 

Penning: David Alfred, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 28 Chester Road, Forest Gate, 
E.7. H. G. Stanham, Clifford Culpin, J. S. 
Walkden. 

Perella: Anthony (Final), 40 Arundel Road, 
Littlehampton, Sussex. K. E. Black, S. H. 
Tiltman, F. F. Howard. 

Perring: Michael, Dipl.Arch.(U.C.L.) (Bartlett 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 10 Regent 
Square, W.C.1. R. A. P. Pinckney, R. C. 
White-Cooper, Prof. H. O. Corfiato. 
Pettersen: Finn Eric (Final), 73 The Hoo, 
Harlow, Essex. J. Konrad, Allanson Hick, 
H. D. Priestman. 

Pollard: Herbert Arnold (Special Final), 5 
Welland Avenue, Grimsby, Lincs. A. N. 
Thorpe, C. W. C. Needham, C. R. Thorp. 
Poole: Christopher Antony Gower, Dipl.Arch. 
(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), ‘Atelier’, Staines Road, Wraysbury, 
Bucks. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White- 
Cooper, S. L. Thomson. 

Preece: David Henry, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff) 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
3 Burton Terrace, Aberthaw, nr. Barry, Glam. 
Lewis John, D. G. Walton, Gerald Stanley. 
Pradham: Sharat Govindrao (Special Final), 
26 Belsize Park, N.W.3. Applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 
Prynn: Bertram Laurence (Final), Flat 1, 12 
Thornton Hill, Wimbledon, S.W.19. A. Bailey, 
W. H. Ansell, A. M. Gear. 

Quick: Reginald Gordon (Special Final), 37 
St. James Square, Bath. T. W. Snailum, 
Humphrey Goldsmith, Hugh Bankart. 
Radinger: Philip Arthur (Final), 6 Warrington 
Gardens, W.9. A. S. Ash, L. A. D. Shiner, 
J. S. Walkden. 

Randfield: Brian William (Final), 29 Headlands 
Road, Bramhall, Cheshire. Cecil Stewart, H. T. 
Seward, W. C. Young. 

Reed: Herbert Halliwell (Special Final), 25 
Ormonde Street, Sunderland, Co. Durham. 
T. A. Page, H. A. Hill, W. J. Scott. 

Reed: William John (Special Final), 87 Windsor 
Road, Cambridge. W. H. Wingate, T. S. 
Shearer, W. E. Marston. 

Richardson: Martin Barrington Newman, B.A. 
(Cantab.), Dip.Arch.(The Polytechnic) (The 
Poly. Regent Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), 
2 Turner Drive, N.W.11. J. S. Walkden, A. G. 
MacDonald, G. C. Wilson. 

Rickard: Stanley William, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 8 Russell Road, Mitcham, 
Surrey. J. S. Walkden and applying for nomi- 
nation by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 
Roberts: Robert Edward, B.Arch.(L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch., Univ. of Liverpool), 
40 Ronaldsway, Thornton, Liverpool, 23. Prof. 
R. Gardner-Medwin, F. J. M. Ormrod, Herbert 
Thearle. 

Roberts: Terence Robert William (Final), 173 
Woodhill, Woolwich, S.E.18. Clifford Culpin, 
N. S. Morris, Allan Johnson. 

Robinson: Lloyd Anthony Jacques (Special 
Final), 35 Welbeck Avenue, Bromley, Kent. 
Paul Nightingale, A. G. Alexander, Z. Sirotkin. 
Roche: Frederick Lloyd, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), No. 5, Lansbury House, 
Victoria Road, Belvedere, Erith, Kent. J. S. 





Walkden and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Rossi: Anthony Paul, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 477 Unthank Road, Norwich. 
Cecil Upcher, F. H. Swindells, C. J. Tomkins, 
Rostron: Robert Michael, B.Arch.(L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch., Univ. of Liverpool), 
Grange Cottage, Malvern Road, Cheltenham, 
Glos. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Lieut.-Colone] 
G. W. H. Ryland, Prof. L. B. Budden. 
Russell: John Wallace, Dipl.Arch.(Oxford) 
(Sch. of Tech. Art and Art. Commerce, Oxford: 
Sch. of Arch.), 344 Ravenhill Road, Belfast, 
N. Ireland. Reginald Cave, F. T. Pritchard, 
David Beecher. 

Rutledge: Maurice Edward (Final), ‘Ashley’, 
The Lorne, Great Bookham, Surrey. Thomas 
Bilbow, K. J. H. Seymour, J. S. Walkden. 
Salisbury: Frank (Final), ‘Morton Banks’, 19 
Egerton Road, Blacon, Chester. E. M. Parkes 
and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3(d). 

Scott: William Ernest (Special Final), 5 Slade 
Road, Swinton, nr. Mexborough, Yorks. J. A. 
Dempster, Hugh Smith, A. F. French. 

Seth: Donald, B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. 
of Arch., Univ. of Liverpool), 31 Woodlands 
Avenue, Townville, Castleford, W. Yorks. Prof. 
R. Gardner-Medwin, R. R. Young, F. J. M. 
Ormrod. 

Severs: Antony Peter (Special Final), 26 
Woodards View, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 
C. P. Williams, Edward Britton, K. E. Black. 
Sharman: John Adams (Final), 1 West Drive, 
Heathfield Park, Handsworth, Birmingham 20. 
G. A. Cope, F. W. B. Yorke, J. B. Cooper. 
Shaw: Frank Trevor (Final), 22 Hillside Gar- 
dens, N.6. C. G. Bath, J. Berger, S. F. Burley. 
Sheehan-Dare: John Gordon Alexander (Final), 
Flat 2, ‘Beaufort House’, St. John’s Road, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. Edgar Bunce, 
T. G. Jackson, M. L. Winslade. 

Sherry: Kenneth Percival (Final), Flat 1, Bury 
Knowle House, Bury Knowle Park, Oxford. 
C. Fifield, E. J. Ricketts, G. D. G. Hake. 
Shorney: (Miss) Christine Pamela Lynrose 
(Final), 49 Mountfields Avenue, Taunton, 
Somerset. G. D. G. Hake, R. O. Harris, A. C. 
Cole. 

Simmonds: Harry Colin (Special Final), 34a 
Alness Road, Whalley Range, Manchester, 16. 
Cecil Stewart, L. C. Howitt, Edgar Sutcliffe. 
Skewes: Ian R. (Final), 6 Gloucester Row, 
Clifton, Bristol, 8. Kenneth Nealon, A. C. Cole, 
T. H. B. Burrough. 

Slater: Brian (Final), ‘The Hawthorns’, 140 
Oxford Road, Macclesfield, Cheshire. Cecil 
Stewart, Arthur Clayton, Dr. W. A. Singleton. 
Smith: John Lewis (Final), Highfield Farm, 
Hilldown Road, Highfield, Southampton. 
Victor Hall, Edgar Bunce and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 
Smith: Kenneth Sydney (Final), 11 Kings Road, 
Chingford, E.4. Frank Risdon, S. H. Fisher, 
J. Holman. 

Southam: Ronald Frank (Special Final), 6 
Northcote Avenue, Surbiton, Surrey. H. K. 
Ablett, Paul Badcock, A. G. Nisbet. 

Southin: Christopher Jack (Final), 4 Alma 
Terrace, Allen Street, Kensington, W.8. S. F. 
Burley, C. G. Bath, George Whitby. 
Southworth: John Walton, B.Arch.(L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch., Univ. of Liverpool), 
3 Olivetree Road, Liverpool, 15. Prof. R. 
Gardner-Medwin, R. R. Young, F. X. Velarde. 
Stains: (Miss) Mavis Gertrude (Final), 19 
Chesham Street, S.W.1. Kenneth Peacock, 
Louis de Soissons, D. M. Hodges. 

Staley: (Miss) Jean Gardner (Final), 70 Barton 
Road, Barton-on-Irwell, Eccles, nr. Manches- 
ter, Lancs. Cecil Stewart, E. S. Benson, F. L. 
Halliday. 
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Reginald Lewis (Final), 24 Milward 
H. Ford, C.. F. 


Stanley: E 
Crescent, Hastings, Sussex. H. 
Callow, Stanley Ripley. 

Steers: John Michael (Final), 103 Chestnut 


Drive, Sale, Cheshire. Cecil Stewart, L. C. 
Howitt, Dr. Ronald Bradbury. 

Stell: Christopher Fyson, B.Arch.(L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch., Univ. of Liverpool), 
clo Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments (England), 34 Chester Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, N.W.1. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. 
L. B. Budden, R. R. Young. 

Stephen: James Douglas (Final), 18 Wellesley 
Road, Wood Green, N.22. C. G. Bath, Gerald 
Lacoste, R. Hellberg. 

Stevenson: Thomas Wilfred (Special Final), 
‘Bevington’, Hall Lane, Houghton-le-Spring, 
Co. Durham. F. W. Harvey, S. M. Richmond, 
G. A. Crockett. 

Strutt: Alan William (Final), 74 Churchdown 
Road, Bromley, Kent. Dr. J. L. Martin, J. S. 
Walkden, A. E. Miller. 

Stubbs: John Bruford (Final), 12 Mill Lane, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. S. H. J. Roth, J. L. 
Denman, K. E. Black. 
Sugar: Peter Charles, B.A.(Arch.)(Lond.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch., Univ. of London), 
52 Hanover Gate Mansions, Regent’s Park, 
N.W.1. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White- 
Cooper, S. L. Thomson. 

Symonds: Albert Reginald —. Final), 29 
Dudley Avenue, Edinburgh, 6. F. C. Benz, 
F. R. Burnet, J. Bell. 

Taylor, John Russell, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds) (Leeds 
Sch. of Arch.), 4 Tinshill Road, Cookridge, 
Leeds, 16. Hubert Bennett, A. W. Glover, 
Spencer Silcock. 

Taylor: Martin Reynolds (Final), Wood Hurst, 
Bridgefield Road, Tankerton, Kent. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye- 
law 3(d). 

Taylor: Maurice James Wilson (Special Final), 
18 The Close, Norwich, Norfolk. C. J. Tomkins, 
Robert Potter, Cecil Upcher. 

Taylor: Paul Russell (Final), 47 Minster Road, 
West Hampstead, N.W.2. P. G. Fairhurst, 
G. S. Rhodes, Frank Rutter. 

Thackeray: Madhukar Yeshwant (Final), 2 
Connaught Drive, N.W.11. T. E. North, A. R. 
Borrett, T. H. Birks. 

Thaxton: Brian Horace Stanley, M.C.D., 
B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch., 
Univ. of Liverpool), 13 Addison Crescent, 
W.14. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. H. M. 
Wright, E. H. Skipper. 

Thomas: David Wyn, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff) (Welsh 
Sch. of Arch., The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 15 
Swan Field, Ystalyfera, Swansea, Glam. Lewis 
John, H. H. Matthews, Dr. T. A. Lloyd. 
Thompson: John Dennis, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 295 Wolver- 
hampton Road, Park Brook, Walsall. A. 
Douglas Jones, T. M. Ashford, R. F. Jordan. 
Thompson: Raymond Peter (Final), 51 Lincoln 
Street, Norwich, Norfolk. E. H. Skipper, C. J. 
Tomkins, R. O. Bond. 

Thomson: Robert, D.A.(Edin.) (Edinburgh Coll. 
of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 24 Hollytree Road, 
Glenrothes, Fife. Applying for nomination by 
the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Thorington: Wilfrid Philip (Special Final), c/o 
Messrs. Duncan Clark & Beckett, 7 West 
Stockwell Street, Colchester. D. W. Clark, 
R. J. Page, R. J. Sparrow. 

Toy: Robert James, B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liverpool 
Sch. of Arch., Univ. of Liverpool), ‘Tregarth’, 
Falmouth, Cornwall. Prof. R. Gardner- 
Medwin, P. Smith, R. S. Nickson. 

Trenowden: Ian Francis, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 7 Fairdene Road, Coulsdon, 
Surrey. J. S. Walkden, J. M. Easton, F. L. 
Preston. 
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Tulley: Reginald Gerald (Special Final), ‘Peg- 
well Plat’, 28 Pegwell Avenue, Ramsgate, Kent. 
W. R. H. Gardner, W. S. WiJlan, R. T. Green. 
Turner: Alan Richard, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.) 
(Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), 112 Musters Road, 
West Bridgford, Nottingham. A. E. Eberlin, 
Cecil Howitt, L. Darbyshire. 

Turner: Geoffrey Alan (Final), 19 Buckfast 
Square, Corby, Northants. Sidney Loweth, Dr. 
D. R. Harper, Victor Hall. 

Twells-Grosse: John Devenish, B.A.(Cantab.) 
(Final), Garden Flat, 11 Langland Gardens, 
N.W.3. H. A. N. Medd, Edwin Williams and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Twigg: Michael William, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 30 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. W. L. 
Twigg, Sydney Tatchell, J. S. Walkden. 
Vekaria: Naran Jadva, B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch., Univ. of Liverpool), c/o 
Messrs. Gunton & Gunton, Empire House, 
St. Martin’s le Grand, E.C.1. Prof. R. Gardner- 
Medwin, W. H. Gunton, C. H. Stableford. 
Waite: Desmond Kenneth (Final), Bourne 
House, Bath Road, Chippenham, Wilts. P. W. 
Edwards, A. C. Townsend, A. D. Kirby. 
Wakefield: Peter (Final), 12 Elder Street, 
Brighton, Sussex. J. N. Parr, C. G. Bath, 
S. F. Burley. 

Walker: John, Dip.Arch.(The gee 
(The Poly. Regent Street, London: Sch. of 
Arch.), 16 West Cromwell Road, S.W.5. J. S. 
Walkden, David Jenkin, L. K. Hett. 

Walker: Peter John, B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liverpool 
Sch. of Arch., Univ. of Liverpool), Threeways, 
Hinckley, Leics. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, 
William Ellis, M. G. Gilling. 

Walker: Thomas Clarke (Special Final), El 
Campo, Harrowby Drive, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, Staffs. Prof. L. B. Budden, F. X. 
Velarde, J. R. Piggott. 

Watson: Peter John, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm) 
(King’s Coll.Univ. of Durham) Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), ‘Willow Grove’, 
Feather Lane, Heswall, Cheshire. Prof. W. B. 
Edwards, W. H. G. Dobie, P. S. P. Morter. 
Watt: Brian Edward (Final), 8 Albert Road, 
Caversham, Reading, Berks. C. B. Willcocks, 
L. M. Gotch, Arthur Wilkinson. 

Weaver: Keith Bertram, B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch., Univ. of Liverpool), Wyke 
Field, nr. Sawrey, Ambleside, Westmorland. 
Prof. L. B. Budden, Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, 
A. G. Chant. 

Wenman: Graham Anthony (Final), Linden 
Cottage, Elcombe, nr. Stroud, Glos. C. B. 
Willcocks, J. Holman, Edwin Williams. 
West: Arnold Stanley (Final), 12 Nevern Place, 
Kensington, S.W.5. J. S. Walkden, J.P. Lovell, 
L. C. Lomas. 

Whatling: Albert John (Final), 217 Ribblesdale 
Road, Streatham, S.W.16. J. S. Walkden, R. H. 
Davies, Guy Morgan. 

Whitcomb: Henry Frank (Final), 136 Bath 
Road, Southsea, Hants. Frank Mellor, J. V. 
Quarmby, Thomas Greenfield. 

Whitehouse: John Derek (Final), 27 Old End 
Lane, Roseville, Coseley, nr. Bilston, Staffs. 
G. A. G. Miller, Bertram Butler, K. A. Lloyd. 
Whitton: (Miss) Margaret Letters, D.A.(Glas.) 
(Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), Calderglen, Loch- 
winnoch, Renfrewshire. Prof. W. J. Smith, 
A. G. Henderson, James Houston. 

Wilkes: Ivan, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) (Birmingham 
Sch. of Arch.), 134 Temple Road, Willenhall, 
Staffs. A. Douglas Jones, T. M. Ashford and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Wilkie: George William, M.C.D., B.Arch. 
(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch., Univ. of 
Liverpool), 20 Huskisson Street, Liverpool, 8. 


Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. L. B. Budden, 
Prof. H. M. Wright. 

Williams: (Mrs.) Sheila Frances, Dip.Arch. 
(The Polytechnic) (The Poly. Regent Street, 
London: Sch. of Arch.), 37 The Avenue, St. 
Margarets, Twickenham, Middlesex. J. S. 
Walkden, Edwin Williams, J. H. Jacob. 
Willis: William Neville Alexander (Final), 25 
Hanley Road, Sneyd Green, Hanley, Stoke-on- 
Trent, Staffs. D. C. Campbell, C. Knapper, 
Clifton Edwards. 

Wilson: James Alexander (Special Final), 9 Pine 
Close, Kingswinford, Staffs. Herbert Jackson, 
W. A. Woodland and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Wiltshire: Kenneth Frank (Final), Bury — 
Broadchalke, Salisbury, Wilts. W. H. 
Blacking, Robert Potter, Hugh Braun. 
Winder: William Joseph (Special Final), 9 
Biddall Drive, Wythenshawe, Manchester, 23. 
L. C. Howitt, A. Douglas Jones, C. W. Box. 
Wright: Anthony Stanley, M.A.(Cantab.), 
Dip.Arch. (The Polytechnic) (The Poly. Regent 
Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), Brunswick 
House, Brunswick Terrace, Leeds, 2. E. L. W. 
Davies, W. P. Dyson, Peter Bicknell. 

Young: Richard Anthony (Final), 41 Manor 
Park, Bristol 6. T. H. B. Burrough, Lieut.- 
Colonel Eric Cole, J. N. Meredith. 


AS LICENTIATES (16) 


Aspinall: Claude Paul Spence, Architects’ Office, 
British Railways, Western Region, 121 West- 
bourne Terrace, Paddington, W.2; 19 Etheldzne 
Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10. ’ Sir Thomas 
Bennett, D. E. Harrington and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 
Barker: Kenneth, c/o Messrs. Francis Jones & 
Son, 178 Oxford Road, Manchester; 77 Old- 
field Road, Altrincham, Cheshire. Francis 
Jones, Sir Hubert Worthington, W. C. Young. 
Evans: Ellis Carey, County Architect’s Dept., 
Grove Park, Wrexham, Denbighshire; 34 The 
Green, Little Acton, Wrexham. G. Bellis, 
S. C. Foulkes, H. A. Clark. 

Galloway: William Lamond, c/o T. W. Reid, 
Esq. [L], 30 Reform Street, Dundee; 290 
Broughty Ferry Road, Dundee. J. D. Mills, 
T. H. Thoms, John Needham. 

Gilpin: Gerald George, 51 Queens Street, 
Exeter; ‘Broadmeadow’, Old Rydon Lane, 
Exeter. H. B. Rowe, John Bennett, J. Challice. 
Grant: Donald Roy, Architect’s Dept., London 
County Council, County Hall, S.E.1; 4 Hillside 
Cottages, Black Rock, Brighton, Sussex. 
J. Holman and applying for nomination by 
the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Green: Frank Montague, Messrs. William J. 
Green and Associates, Brook House, 449 Brook 
Lane, Kings Heath, Birmingham 14; ‘Avalon’, 
264 Warwick Road, Olton, Birmingham 27. J. P. 
Bridgwater, S. T. Walker, Philip Skelcher. 
Griffiths: John, Ministry of Works, Warwick 
Road South, Manchester 16; 69 East Lan- 
cashire Road, Swinton, Lancs. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 
Harker: Edmund George, 85 Gower Street, 
W.C.1; 39 Luxfield Road, S.E.9. W. Mollison, 
S. C. Clark, R. T. Beck. 

Pitt: Edgar William Francis, 40 Hardy = 
Blackheath, S.E.3. J. Surman, 
Hobbiss, S. N. Cooke. 

Ryall: Reginald Charles, E.11 (Architects), 
D. F. W. War Office, Chessington, Surrey; 
69 Wharfedale Gardens, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. F. J. Searley, R. G. Bell, L. R. 
Bradshaw. 

Stevenson: James, County Architect’s Office, 
County Buildings, Alloa, Clackmannanshire; 
‘Craigallan’, 1 Cleuch Road, Causewayhead, 
Stirling. Lieut.-Colonel Alexander Cullen, 
William McCrea, E. S. Bell. 

Tyrrell: Eric Archibald William, A.R.I.C.S., 
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Housing Dept., Westminster City Council, 
City Hall, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2; 31 
Turner Road, New Malden, Surrey. John 
Hughes, D. Nightingale, Eric Ambrose. 
Ware: Norman Henry, A.R.I.C.S., Housing 
Dept., Westminster City Council, City Hall, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.2; 39 Pine Grove, 
Bushey, Herts. John Hughes, D. Nightingale, 
Eric Ambrose. 

Yeats: George Reginald, Ministry of Works, 
Abell House, John Islip Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1; 26 Green Ridge, Withdean, Brighton, 5, 
Sussex. George Ford, C. G. Pinfold, E. H. 
Banks. 

Yeo: William, County Architect’s Office, 
Wilton House, Parkside Road, Reading; Angel 
Sprints, Part Lane, Swallowfield, nr. Reading. 
T. L. J. Chamberlain and the President and 
Hon. Secretary of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Architectural Association under Bye-law 3(a). 


ELECTION: 1 MAY 1956 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 1 May 1956. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., not later than Wednesday 18 April 
1956. 


The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (7) 


Bruer: Lionel Gregory [A 1931], President of 
The South Australian Institute of Architects, 
Messrs. Evans & Bruer, Philpot & Partners, 
Grenfell Street, Adelaide, South Australia; 
18 St. Andrews Street, Walkerville, South 
Australia. L. Laybourne-Smith, J. D. Chees- 
man, D. W. Berry. 

Griffin: Hastings Harrison Montague [A 1940], 
Government Architect, Hargeisa, Somaliland 


Protectorate, East Africa. Applying for nomi- 
nation by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 
Lee: Richard Edmund, A.A.Dipl. [4 1930], 
Messrs. Chau & Lee, 9 Ice House Street, 
Rooms 714-716, Hong Kong; 97 Waterloo 
Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong. G. A. V. Hall, 
W. W. C. Shewan, H. J. Tebbutt. 

Parry: Mervyn Henry, D.F.C. and Bar, A.F.C. 
[A 1946], 14 Mill Street, Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia; Whistlepipe Gully, Kalamunda. R. Sum- 
merhayes, H. T. Forbes, A. J. Hobbs. 
Pollard: George Walter, Dip.T.P.(Edin.), 
A.M.T.P.I. [A 1937], Head of the Faculty of 
Architecture, Royal Technical College of East 
Africa, P.O. Box 5199, Nairobi, Kenya. G. B. E. 
Norburn, L. G. Jackson, E. D. Hill. 

Powers: Frederic Walter [A 1934], 903 South 
African Mutual Building, Gardiner Street, 
Durban, Natal, S. Africa; ‘Culnagreine’, 43 
Monteith Place, Durban North, Natal. C. S. M. 
Taylor, A. M. Allen, N. O. Jackson. 

Reekie: (Mrs.) Lorna Macleod (née McLay), 
Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) [A 1933], c/o Messrs. W. H. 
Watkins and Partners, Barclays Bank Building, 
Bridgetown, Barbados, British West Indies; 
Stafford House, Bridgetown. W. H. Watkins, 
A. S. Gray, R. F. Reekie. 


AS ASSOCIATES (14) 


Appleby: Henry Gordon (Final), 15 Beresford 
Avenue, Croydon Park, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. Prof. Denis Winston and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Billimoria: Burjor Manchersha (Final), ‘R’-3, 
Nowroz Bag, Lal Bag, Bombay, 12, India. 
C. M. Master, S. H. Parelkar, H. N. Dallas. 
Deane: David Alexis, A.S.T.C.(Arch.) (Passed 
a qualifying Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 
15 Northcote Street, Dover Heights, Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia. Prof. F. E. Towndrow, 
Prof. Denis Winston, Prof. H. I. Ashworth. 
Fitzhardinge: John Berkeley, M.B.E., E.D. 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
R.A.1.A.), 135 St. George’s Terrace, Perth, 





Western Australia. H. T. Forbes, A. J. Hobbs 
A. B. Winning. 
Kerr: Peter James, B.Arch.(Sydney) (Passed 
a qualifying Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 
56 Young Street, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
Prof. H. I. Ashworth, Cobden Parkes, P. J. 
Gordon. 
Kumawat: Liladhar Sahai (Special Final), E-6, 
Engineer-in-Chief’s Branch, Kashmir House. 
New Delhi, India. R. L. Gehlote, S. K. 
Joglekar, J. R. Talpade. 
Kyada: Purushottam Ukabhai (Final), 191 Bara 
Imam Road, Null Bazar, Bombay, 3, India. 
G.B. Mhatre, Prof. S. S. Reuben, H. N. Dallas. 
Mercer: David John, Dip.Arch.(Queensland) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
= A.L.A.), 388 Ipswich Road, Annerley, Bris- 
bane, Queensland, Australia. E. J. A. Weller, 
C. Fulton, R. P. Cummings. 
Owen: John Edward, B.Arch.(Toronto) (Univ. 
of Toronto, Canada: Sch. of Arch.), 585 Bloor 
Street, East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. J. B. 
Parkin, J. C. Parkin, Prof. E. R. Arthur. 
Page: Robert Charles Halliburton, B.Arch. 
(C.T.) (Passed a qualifying Exam. approved 
by the I.S.A.A.), c/o Messrs. Day & De Wet, 
24 Wale Street, Cape Town, S. Africa. Prof. 
L. W. T. White, R. F. R. Day, H. L. Roberts. 
Pansare: Keshav Janardan (Final), 52 Station 
Road, Thana, Bombay, India. Prof. S. S. 
Reuben, G. B. Mhatre, H. N. Dallas. 
Rathod: Narandas Premji (Final), 26 Ram 
Baug, Gujarati Mandal Road, Vile Parle (East) 
Bombay, No. 24, India. G. B. Mhatre, Prof. 
S. S. Reuben, H. N. Dallas. 
Saini: Balwant Singh, B.A.(Punjab), B.Arch. 
(Melbourne) (Passed a_ qualifying Exam. 
approved by the R.A.I.A.), ‘Isher Niwas’, 
nr. Sadar Police Station, Jullundur City, 
Punjab, India. Prof. B. B. Lewis, R. G. Parker, 
Mrs. Hilary Lewis. 
Swaan: Willem Albertus, B.Arch.(Rand) (Passed 
a qualifying Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), 
44 Joel Road, Berea, Johannesburg. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye- 
law 3(d). 





Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


MEETING HELD 6 DECEMBER 1955 


1. Appointments. R.I.B.A. Representatives on 
B.S.I. Committees: B/83—Refuse Disposal, 
Mrs. P. A. U. Adamson [A]; PLC/—Plastics 
Industry Committee, R. A. Cooksey [F] in 
place of H. E. D. Adamson [A]; CEB/6/10— 
Prestressed Concrete Street-lighting Columns, 
Frank H. Heaven [A]. 


2. The Honorary Fellowship. The Right Hon. 
Sir Anthony Eden, K.G., M.C., M.P., has 
accepted the Council’s nomination for election 
as an Honorary Fellow. 


3. The Honorary Associateship. Sir Frederick 
Handley Page, C.B.E., and Mr. Pembroke 
Wicks, C.B.E., LL.B., Registrar A.R.C.U.K., 
have accepted the Council’s nomination for 
election as Honorary Associates. 


4. British Architects’ Conference 1960. The 
Council have accepted an invitation from the 
South Wales Institute of Architects to hold 
the British Architects’ Conference in 1960 at 
Cardiff. 


5. Sheffield, South Yorkshire and _ District 
Society of Architects and Surveyors: Amend- 
ment to Rules. Formal approval was given to 
an amendment to the rules of the Sheffield, 
South Yorkshire and District Society of 
Architects and Surveyors which provides for 
an additional subscription by corporate 
members of that Society for the purpose of 
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establishing a fund to provide educational and 
travel facilities for student members. 


6. Institute of Fuel: Study of Domestic Heating 
in the United Kingdom. An invitation from the 
Institute of Fuel was accepted to collaborate 
in the organisation of a study of domestic 
heating in the United Kingdom to be held on 
1 and 2 May 1956, and it was left to the Science 
Committee to consider detailed arrangements. 
7. Joint Committee on Materials and their 
Testing. On the recommendation of the Science 
Committee it was agreed that the R.I.B.A. 
should become a subscribing member of the 
Joint Committee on Materials and _ their 
Testing. This Committee has undertaken to 
serve as the United Kingdom agent for liaison 
with the International. Conference on Non- 
destructive Testing of Materials. 

8. Architectural Copyright. The Council com- 
pleted their consideration of problems in 
connection with the transfer of copyright by 
an architect commissioned for work by a local 
authority. In the course of correspondence with 
the County and City and Borough Architects’ 
Societies it was agreed to reaffirm the principle 
that the ownership of copyright is vested in 
the architect. Any transfer of ownership should 
be the subject of a separate agreement or 
clause in the main agreement and should 
involve some consideration additional to and 
separate from the architect’s remuneration for 


his work as covered by the appropriate Scale 
of Professional Fees. 

9. Entrance Fees. The Council recalled the 
resolution passed at their meeting in April 
1955 whereby all applications for the Fellow- 
ship after 1 January 1956 must be considered 
by the Fellowship Examiners, and Associates 
on election to the Fellowship would no longer 
be required to pay an entrance fee. In order to 
prevent any misunderstanding during the 
transitional period it was agreed that all 
Associates applying for election and being 
elected as Fellows under the old procedure 
without scrutiny by the Fellowship Examiners 
would be required to pay the entrance fee of 
5 guineas even if the formality of their election 
does not take place until after 1 January 1956. 


10. Membership. The following members were 
elected: as Honorary Corresponding Members 
2, as Fellows 41, as Associates 53. 

11. Students. 87 Probationers were elected as 
Students. 


12. Applications for Election. Applications for 
election were approved as follows: wr 
10 January 1956: as Honorary Fellow 1, 
Honorary Associates 2, as Fellows 59, pa 
Associates 88, as Licentiates 7. Election 
10 April 1956 (Overseas Candidates): as 
Fellows 3, as Associates 5. 

13. Applications for Reinstatement. The follow- 
ing applications were approved: as Associate: 
Gilbert Leslie Monk; as Licentiate: Charles H. 
Cousins. 
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14. Resignations. The following resignations 
were accepted with regret: Mrs. Catherine 
at a Adams [A], Mrs. Edna Eileen 
Reade [A]. 

15. Applications for Transfer to Retired Mem- 
bers’ Class under Bye-law 15. The following 
applications were approved: as Retired Fel- 
lows William Ewart Masters, John Charles 
Amory Teather: as Retired Associates, 
Bertram Edwin Lisle, Stanley Pinfold. 


16. Obituary. The Secretary reported with 
regret the death of the following members: 


Alfred Rowland Conder [F], Geoffrey Hubert 
Fairweather [F], Jack Francis Hennessy [F], 
Samuel Armstrong Hurst Mackey [F], Harold 
Frederick Walker, M.B.E. [F], James Hembrow 
[Retd. F], Frederick Taylor [Retd. F], Kenneth 
Easton [A], Morris Frederick Freedman [4A], 
Richard Arthur Fielding Riding [A], Percival 
William Hawkins [Retd. A], William Harry 
Ashford [L], Edwin Harry Earp [ZL], William 
John Jenkins [ZL], Charles J. McNair [ZL], 
William Arnold Mitchell [ZL], Walter William 
Hitchins [Retd. L], Robert Wemyss [Rerd. L], 
John Edward Ward [Student]. 





Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


Fourth General Meeting. Tuesday 7 February 
1956, at 6 p.m. The Fourth General Meeting 
of the Session 1955-56 will be held on Tuesday 
7 February 1956 at 6 p.m. for the following 
purposes: 

To read the Minutes of the Third General 
Meeting held on 10 January 1956. 

The President, Mr. C. H. Aslin, C.B.E., to 
deliver an address to architectural students and 
present the Medals and Prizes 1956. 

Mr. G. Grenfell Baines, A.M.T.P.I. [A], to 
read a criticism of the designs and drawings 
submitted for the Prizes and Studentships 1956. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


‘Russian Architecture and Building 1955.’ On 
Tuesday 21 February 1956 at 6 p.m. Mr. J. H. 
Forshaw, C.B.E., M.C., M.A., M.T.P.I. [F], 
Chief Architect of the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, and Mr. R. C. Bevan, 
M.A., B.Sc., of the Building Research Station, 
will give a talk on ‘Russian Architecture and 
Building 1955’ based on the experiences of a 
team which visited Russia recently. 


Session 1955-56. Minutes II. At the Second 
General Meeting of the Session 1955-56, held 
on Tuesday 6 December 1955 at 6 p.m. 

Mr. A. Graham Henderson, R.S.A., Past 
President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 175 
Members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Inaugural General 
Meeting held on Tuesday 1 November 1955, 
having been published in the JOURNAL, were 
taken as read, confirmed and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the Chairman:—As Fellows: C. A. 
Crozier Cole, F. R. A. Conway, M. H. Egan, 
R. H. Treleaven. As Associates: L. S. Addleson, 
B. R. Archer, T. F. Axon, B. W. Blanchard, 
I. C. Brown, J. E. Codrington Forsyth, J. R. 
Coward, D. P. Crease, J. H. Cutlack, 
Michael Doran, G. T. Edge, A. W. M. Grant- 
Nelson, J. R. H. Grinsted, C. L. Headings, 
R. W. C. Hoare, B. A. Leech, Derrick Lees, 
B. J. Lloyd, A. W. Pearce, E. J. Redstone, 
A. D. C. Ross, J. B. Sharpe, J. M. Simmonds, 
W. G. J. Sowersby, J. A. Tolson, M. J. Turland, 
H. L. Webb, G. P. Webber, H. L. Wickham. 
As Licentiate: E. H. Smith. 

Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, C.B.E., Mus.B., 
M.A., P.P.R.I.B.A., having read a Paper on 
‘Brompton, London’s Art Quarter’, a discussion 
ensued and on the motion of The Viscount 
Esher, G.B.E. —. Fi, seconded by Sir Hugh 
Casson, M.A., R.D.I. [F], a vote of thanks 
was passed to Me Goodhart-Rendel by 
acclamation and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 7.40 p.m. 


JANUARY 1956 


Session 1955-56. Minutes III. At the Special 
General Meeting of the Session 1955-56, held 
on Tuesday 20 December 1955 at 6 p.m. 

Mr. C. H. Aslin, C.B.E., President, in the 
Chair. 

The President explained that the meeting had 
been called for the purpose of considering and, 
if thought fit, of approving the Council’s 
recommendations for the revision of Bye- 
laws 18, 28 (1) (e), 33, 34 and 35 resulting from 
the report of the Committee on the Constitu- 
tion of the Council which was published in the 
May 1955 issue of the JOURNAL. 

The proposed new Bye-laws having been set 
out in detail on pages 28-30 of the November 
1955 issue of the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL, it was 
agreed that they be taken as read. 

Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A., Vice- 
President, having given a brief résumé of the 
reasons for the proposed amendments, then 
moved the following Resolution: 

‘That subject to the approval thereof by the 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council the amendments to the Bye-laws 
as set forth in the notice calling this meeting 
be made and adopted by the Royal Institute.’ 

The Resolution having been moved by Mr. 
Cross and seconded by Mr. E. D. Jefferiss 
Mathews, O.B.E., A.R.I.C.S., Hon. Secretary, 
was put to the vote of the meeting and was 
passed unanimously. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that a Special 
General Meeting to confirm this Resolution 
would be held on Tuesday 10 January 1956 at 


6 p.m. 
The proceedings closed at 6.12 p.m. 
British Architects’ Conference, Norwich, 


30 May-2 June 1956. The British Architects’ 


Conference in 1956 will be held at Norwich 
from 30 May to 2 June at the invitation of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Association of Archi- 
tects, who have appointed a committee to draw 
up a programme and make the necessary 
preparations. 

The theme of the Conference will be on the 
subject of architectural economics or value for 
money. The exact title has not yet been settled. 

As hotel accommodation in Norwich is 
strictly limited, the Committee have prepared a 
list of hotels in and around Norwich (printed 
below) which will reserve a large proportion of 
their accommodation provisionally for mem- 
bers attending the Conference. Members are 
therefore strongly advised to make their 
reservations as early as possible and in any case 
not later than 31 March 1956, after which date 
the hotels cannot undertake to keep rooms 
unless definitely booked. 


Annual Subscriptions and Contributions. Mem- 
bers’ subscriptions and Students’ contributions 
for 1956 became due on 1 January. 


ze @ 
Fellows 770 
Associates 440 
Licentiates 440 
Students 7 6 


For members resident in the trans-oceanic 
Dominions who are members of Allied 
Societies in those Dominions, and for members 
resident overseas in areas where no Allied 
Society is available, the amounts are as follows: 


ea. ae 
Fellows F as ae a“ * SO 
Associates mA _ we <- ae 2 
Licentiates 3 3 0 


Building Surveying Examination. The R.I.B.A. 
Examination qualifying for candidature as 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities will 
be held at the R.I.B.A. on 25, 26 and 27 April 
1956. Applications for admission to the exami- 
nation must be made not later than 29 February 
on the prescribed form to be obtained from the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Publicity. The Practice Committee recommend 
members to see that, when writing or approving 
an article or descriptive note for the Press, 
technical or otherwise, relating to a completed 
building, the names of the quantity surveyor 
and contractor are always mentioned. 


Testimonies of Study. The R.I.B.A. Final 
Examination Testimonies of Study programmes, 
valid until 31 December 1958, are available and 


British Architects’ Conference, Norwich, 30 May-—2 June 1956 
LIST OF HOTELS 


























Address . ; oe 
Name (Norwich, unless otherwise py ti a — Garage 
stated) ests reakfas 
*Royal Prince of Wales’ Road 140 25/6 Nearby 
*Maid’s Head | Tombland 72 25/6 Yes 
*Bell | Orford Hill 84 25/6 | Parking 
*Castle .. | Castle Meadow 103 25/6 | Parking near 
Annesley | Newmarket Road 50 21/- Parking 
Cavell .. | Tombland 32 21/- Park near 
Lansdowne . | Thorpe Road 35 21/- Parking 
*Great Eastern .. | Prince of Wales’ Road 56 21/- Parking 
Innisfallen | 32 Unthank Road 40 18/6 | Parking 
Clarendon Clarendon Road 30 18/6 : 
Heathcote | 23 Unthank Road 20 18/6 | Parking 
+Town House | Thorpe—2 miles 36 21/- Yes 
St. Lucia Thorpe—2 miles 40 18/6 
+Caister Hall Club Caister—3 miles 18 21/ Yes 
*Swan F : . | Horning—10 miles (on Broads) 12 Yes 
+Petersfield . | Horning—10 miles (on Broads) 9 Yes 
*King’s Head . | Wroxham—7 miles (on Broads) 10 Yes 
Abbey .. | Wymondham—9 miles 20 Yes 








* Licensed. 


+ Club Licence. 


In case of difficulty, members should communicate with Mr. W. G. Knapton, Secretary to the Norwich and District 
Hotels and Restaurants Association, 116 Thorpe Road, Norwich (Telephone No. Norwich 24461) 
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copies may be obtained upon application to the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


CURRENT R.I.B.A. PUBLICATIONS 

The following is a list of the main R.I.B.A. 
publications with their prices. 

Agreements, Forms of 

Form of Agreement for General Use between 
a Private Building Owner and an Architect or 
a Firm of Architects. 

Form of Agreement for General Use between 
a Building Owner (being a Statutory Authority) 
and an Architect or a Firm of Architects. 
Form of Agreement between a Local Authority 
and a Firm of Architects for Housing Work. 
Form of Agreement between a Local Authority 
and a Firm of Architects for Multi-Storey 
Flats. 

Form of Agreement between the Promoters 
and a Firm of Architects appointed as the 
Result of a Competition. 


Price 6d. per form (inclusive of purchase tax). 
Postage 3d. 


Architect and His Work, The 
Price 6d. Postage 3d. 


Before You Build. Free. 


Certificates, Architects’, Form Prepared by the 
Practice Committee 
Copyright Book of 100 Certificates. 


Price 17s. (inclusive of purchase tax). Postage 
Is. 3d. 


Conditions of Engagement and Scale of Pro- 
fessional Charges 


Price 6d. Postage 3d. 


Contract, Form of Agreement and Schedule of 
Conditions 

For use with quantities: 
Copyright. 

For use without quantities: 1939 revised 1952. 
Copyright. 

Price 2s. 2d. per form (inclusive of purchase 
tax). Postage 3d. 


Adapted for the use of Local Authorities, for 
use with quantities: 1939 revised 1952. Copy- 
right. 

Adapted for the use of Local Authorities, for 
use without quantities: 1939 revised 1952. 
Copyright 

Price 2s. 54d. per form (inclusive of purchase 
tax). Postage 3d. 

Fixed Fee Form of Prime Cost Contract for 
use in the repair of war-damaged property, 
1946 revised 1955. Copyright. 

Price 2s. 2d. (inclusive of purchase tax). 
Postage 3d. 

Cost Plus Percentage Form of Prime Cost 
Contract for use in the repair of war-damaged 
property: 1946 revised 1955. Copyright. 

Price 2s. 

Postage 3d. 


1939 revised 1952. 


2d. (inclusive of purchase tax). 


Examination, Intermediate, Questions Set At 
Price 1s. per examination. Postage 3d. 


Examination, Professional Practice, Questions 
Set At 

Price 6d. Postage 3d. 

Examinations, Final and Special Final, Questions 
Set At 


Price Is. per examination. Postage 3d. 
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Forms of Articles of Pupilage 


Copyright. Price 1s. 8d. (inclusive of purchase 
tax). Postage 3d. 


Membership of the R.I.B.A. 


Particulars of the Qualifications for Associate- 
ship. 
Price 2s. 6d. Postage 3d. 


Party Wall Notice Forms, for Use Under the 
London Building Act 

Form A—Party Structures. 

Form B—Party Fence Walls. 

Form C—Intention to Build within Ten Feet 
and at a lower level than the bottom of the 
foundations of adjoining Owner’s Building. 
Form D—Intention to build within Twenty 
Feet of the adjoining Owner’s Independent 
Building and to a depth as defined in Section 
50 (1)(b). 

Form E—Party Walls and Party Fence Walls 
on line of Junction of adjoining lands. 


Form F—Walls or Fence Walls on Building 
Owner’s land with footings and foundations 
projecting into adjoining Owner’s land. 
Form G—Selection of Third Surveyor. 


Price 7d. per form (inclusive of purchase tax). 
Postage 3d. 


Prizes and Studentships 
Price 2s. 6d. Postage 3d. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Design Prize and 
Victory Scholarship Competitions 1956-57. The 
attention of intending competitors is called to 
the fact that the closing date for the submission 
of forms of application for these competitions is 
4 February 1956. 

The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Design Prize, a 
certificate and the sum of £100, for the study of 
contemporary architecture in Europe, is con- 
fined to Probationers and elected Students of 
the R.I.B.A. and elected Students of Dominion 
Allied Societies who have passed the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate or equivalent examination, or 
produce certificates from members of the 
R.I.B.A. to the effect that they have reached the 
required standard. Students who have passed 
the R.I.B.A. Final or equivalent examination or 
who will have passed the R.I.B.A. Final or 
equivalent examination at the time of the en 
loge competition are not eligible to compete. 

Under the arrangements for the competition, 
only one en loge competition will be held. This 
will take place in London and at non-Metro- 
politan centres on Tuesday 20 March 1956. 

The Victory Scholarship, a Silver Medal and 
the sum of £120, is confined to members of the 
R.I.B.A. and of the Allied Societies Overseas 
and elected Students of the R.I.B.A. and of 
Allied Societies Overseas, who have passed the 
R.I.B.A. Final or equivalent examination, or 
who have produced certificates from members 
of the R.I.B.A. to the effect that they have 
reached the required standard. With regard to 
the R.I.B.A. Final or equivalent examination, 
Students need not have passed the Professional 
Practice Examination to be taken after twelve 
months’ practical experience. 

The en loge competition for the Victory 
Scholarship will be held on the same day as that 
for the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Design Prize, i.e. 
Tuesday 20 March 1956. 





Forms of application for admission to the 
competitions 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Examination in Professional Practice and 
Practical Experience. Attention is called to the 
fact that the Examination in Professional 
Practice and Practical Experience consists of 
a written paper and an oral examination on 
that paper and on the certificate(s) of practical 
experience. Each section of the examination, 
i.e. the written paper and its oral examination 
and the oral examination on the certificate(s) 
of practical experience, carries 100 marks, 
50 marks constituting a pass. 

As it is essential for candidates to pass in 
both sections, the importance of the proper 
completion of the certificate(s) of practical 
experience will be appreciated. 


COMPETITIONS 


Manhattan Redevelopment: International Com- 
petition. The publishers of U.S.A. Tomorrow 
invite architects, city planners, engineers and 
all others identified with these or allied pro- 
fessions to submit schemes for the redevelop- 
ment of the mid-town area of Manhattan. 
There is no undertaking that any award-winning 
entry will be used. 

Assessors: Mr. Charles Abrams, Professor 
Percival Goodman, Mr. Jose Luis Sert, Mr. 
William W. Wurster, Mr. Maurice E. H. 
Rotival. 

Premiums: $5,000, $2,500, $1,500, $1,000. 

Last day for submitting schemes: 1 June 1956. 

Conditions may be obtained on application 
to: ‘U.S.A. Tomorrow’, Manhattan Re- 
development Competition, 210 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Dwellings for Old People, East Horsley, Surrey. 
The Architects’ Benevolent Society Homes Trust 
invite architects in Great Britain, Northern 
Treland or the Republic of Ireland to submit in 
competition designs for 20 new dwellings for 
Old People and Warden’s accommodation at 
East Horsley, Surrey. 

Assessors: Mr. H.S.Goodhart-Rendel,C.B.E. 
[F], Mr. Arthur W. Kenyon, C.B.E., M.T.P.I. 
[F], Mr. G. Grenfell Baines, A.M.T.P.I. [A]. 

Premiums: £100, £75. 

Last day for submitting designs: 6 April 1956. 

No questions will be answered. 

Conditions may be obtained on application 
to: The Secretary, Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, 66 Portland Place, London, W.1. 

Deposit: £1 Is. Od. 


City and Royal Burgh of Perth: Competition for 
the Lay-out of Buildings, etc. The Town Council 
of Perth invite architects practising in Scotland 
to submit designs in competition for the lay-out 
of buildings, roads, parking-spaces, etc., and 
for shops, offices and houses in a central area 
of the town. 
Assessor: Mr. Robert J. Naismith, M.T.P.I., 
F:RLA:S:. [Ah 

Premiums: £450, £375, £250. 

Last day for submitting designs: 
1956. 

Conditions may be obtained on application 
to the Town Clerk, City Chambers, Perth. 

Deposit: £2. 


30 April 


King George VI Memorial, Mombasa. The 
Mombasa King George VI Memorial Commit- 
tee invite architects to submit in competition 
designs for the proposed King George VI 
Memorial at Makupa Road, Mombasa, East 
Africa. 

Assessor: Mr. E. D. Hill [F]. 

Premiums: £100, £50. 

Last day for submitting designs: 3 March 1956. 
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Conditions may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, King George VI Memorial 
Committee, P.O. Box 440, Mombasa, East 
Africa. 

Deposit: £1 10s. Od. 


International Competitions. The following Inter- 
national Competitions are at present being 
considered by the International Union of 
Architects, who are negotiating the conditions 
with the promoters in each case. 
(a) Competition for the construction of the 
Sanctuary of the Madonna delle Lacrime in 
Syracuse. 
Promoters: the Working Committee for the 
Sanctuary of the Madonna delle Lacrime. 
(6) Competition for a monument in honour 
of Generalissimo Doctor Raphael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina in the Dominican Republic. 
Promoters: Junta Ejecutivo pro Celebracion 
del 25 Aniversario de la Era de Trujillo. 

In each case the Secretariat of the I.U.A. 
have examined the published conditions of the 
Competitions and found them to be generally 
unsatisfactory and not in accordance with the 
standard regulations for International Com- 
petitions approved by UNESCO (R.I.B.A. 
Kalendar, page 182), on the advice of the 
International Union of Architects. Member 
nations of the I.U.A. have accordingly been 
warned not to participate, but negotiations are 
taking place between the I.U.A. and the 
promoters with a view to bringing the published 
conditions into conformity with the standard 
regulations and a further note will be published 
as soon as the conditions are reported by the 
I.U.A. to be satisfactory. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Change of Officer 


Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Hunting- 
donshire Association of Architects. Northamp- 
tonshire Branch. Hon. Secretary, B. Austin [A], 
41 Harrington Road, Rothwell, Kettering, 
Northants. 


The Royal Society of Ulster Architects. Dinner 
and Dance. The annual dinner and dance of the 
Royal Society of Ulster Architects was held at 
the Grand Central Hotel, Belfast, on Tuesday 
13 December. Mr. R. S. Wilshere, M.C., 
F.R.L.C.S. LF], President of the Society, was in 
the chair and among the guests — = 
Right Hon. W. B. Maginness, Q.C., a 
Minister of Finance; Mr. D. H. po Me 
O.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., Principal of the Belfast 
College of Technology; The Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor of Belfast, Alderman R. J. R. 
Harcourt, J.P.; and Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, 
Vice-President R.I.B.A., and Mr. C. D. Spragg, 
C.B.E., Secretary R.I.B.A. 

Mr. G. P. Bell, A.M.T.P.I. [A], proposed the 
toast of The Government of Northern Ireland 
and Mr. Maginness replied. Mr. Alexander 
proposed the toast of the R.I.B.A. and the 
Royal Society of Ulster Architects and Mr. 
Cross replied. Mr. J. D. McCutcheon [LZ], 
Vice-President, Royal Society of Ulster Archi- 
tects, proposed the toast of the guests and the 
Lord Mayor of Belfast responded. 


West Yorkshire Society of Architects. Annual 
Dinner and Dance. The annual dinner and dance 
of the West Yorkshire Society of Architects 
was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on 
Friday 9 December. Mr. Hubert Bennett [F], 
President, was in the Chair, and among the 
guests were Mr. C. H. Aslin, C.B.E., President 
R.L.B.A. and Mrs. Aslin; Sir Linton Andrews, 
LL.D., Editor of the YORKSHIRE POST and 
Chairman of the Press Council; Alderman Sir 
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James Croysdale, Lord Mayor of Leeds, and 
Lady Croysdale; the President of the Leeds 
Law Society, the President of the Leeds 
F.B.T.E.; representatives of the Institutions of 
Civil, Structural and Municipal Engineers and 
of the R.I.C.S.; and the Presidents respectively 
of the Northern Architectural Association, of 
the Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District 
Society of Architects and Surveyors and of the 
Manchester Society of Architects. 

Sir Linton Andrews, proposing the toast of 
the R.I.B.A. and the West Yorkshire Society of 
Architects, said he would like to see more 
publicity given to architecture and more archi- 
tectural criticism. He had put a resolution to 
the Press Council that when news of buildings 
was published the architects responsible should 
be mentioned. He welcomed the appointment 
of Mr. Basil Spence as Hoffman Wood Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at Leeds University and 
said it would bring the stimulus of a dynamic 
and creative personality to Leeds students. 

Mr. Aslin, replying, welcomed Sir Linton’s 
endeavours to ensure credit being given in the 
Press to the architects of buildings, and said 
he thought architects themselves were poor 
publicists. 

Mr. Bennett proposed the toast of the guests. 
He said that the industrial towns were no less 
a part of the country’s heritage than the lovely 
Dales and architects had a responsibility for 
improving them. The Lord Mayor replied and 
said the public were grateful to architects not 
only for their work of designing buildings but 
for establishing a code of professional conduct 
ensuring a fair deal for members of the pro- 
fession and the public too. 


Bristol and Somerset Society of Architects. 
Annual Reception. The winter session of the 
Bristol and Somerset Society of Architects 
opened with the President’s reception, held in 
the attractive setting of the Red Lodge, which 
was kindly lent by the Bristol Savages and the 
Bristol City Museum and Art Gallery. 

About 135 members and guests were wel- 
comed by the President, Mr. T. W. Snailum 
[F] and Mrs. Snailum and the President of the 
Savages and Mrs. Helps in the reception-room, 
where sherry was served by students of the 
Royal West of England Academy School of 
Architecture. 

At 8.15 p.m. the guests gathered in the Wig- 
wam to hear the President’s address on the 
education of the architect and the qualities 
necessary for the practice of his profession. The 
President of the Savages briefly thanked Mr. 
Snailum on behalf of all those present and the 
company was then entertained with some 
amusing character sketches by Miss Hope 
Meredith, daughter of Mr. J. Nelson Meredith 
[F], City Architect and President of the Wessex 
Federal Society of Architects. Coffee and 
refreshments completed a most enjoyable 
evening. 


GENERAL NOTES 


A.R.C.U.K. Maintenance Scholarships in Archi- 
tecture. The Architects’ Registration Council 
of the United Kingdom offer for award in 
June 1956 certain maintenance scholarships in 
architecture. The scholarships will be renewable 
from year to year until the student has finished 
his or her school training. They will be available 
for students of British nationality who could 
not otherwise afford such training to enable 
them to attend architectural schools approved 
by the Council. Students must, before submit- 
ting applications for A.R.C.U.K. maintenance 
scholarships, ascertain from the local education 
authority for the district in which they reside 


whether that authority has any form of financial 
assistance available in cases such as theirs. 
Applications will not be considered if no steps 
have been taken by students to secure such 
other assistance as may be available. The 
scholarships will be available both for students 
who have already begun their training and for 
students wishing to begin their training. 
Scholarships will not be granted to students 
who will be less than 17 years of age on 1 October 
of the year in which the examination is taken. 

Particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from: The Secretary to the Board of 
Architectural Education, Architects’ Registra- 
tion Council of the United Kingdom, 68 Port- 
land Place, London, W.1. 

Copies of previous years’ examination papers 
may be obtained on payment of 6d. 

The closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions, duly completed, is 31 January 1956. 


Cornell University. Graduate Division of 
Architecture and Fine Arts. Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships and Assistantships 1956-57. The following 
financial aids are available to qualified students 
for graduate studies in Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, City and Regional Planning, 
Painting, and Sculpture. 


Junior Graduate Fellowship—Stipend $1,400 
plus free tuition and fees. More than one may 
be awarded. 


University Scholarship—Stipend $250, plus free 
tuition and fees. 


Francke Huntington Bosworth Memorial Fellow- 
ship—Stipend $1,000. For study of Landscape 
Architecture. Graduates of accredited schools 
of Architecture or Landscape Architecture may 
apply. 

E. Gorton Davis Memorial Fellowship—Stipend 
$1,000. For study of Landscape Architecture. 
Graduates of accredited schools of Architecture 
or Landscape Architecture may apply. 


Tuition Scholarships—Value, free tuition. A 
number of awards may be made. 


Assistantships—Stipend $1,025, plus free tuition 
and fees. Several awards may be made. 


Applications will be received until 17 Feb- 
ruary 1956. Requests for additional information 
and application forms should be addressed to 
Dean Thomas W. Mackesey, College of 
Architecture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.. 
U.S.A. 


Architects’ Journal Research Board Fellowship. 
The recently formed Architects’ Journal 
Research Board announce that they have 
awarded their first Fellowship to Mr. Michael 
Ventris, O.B.E. [A]. The object of this Fellow- 
ship is to investigate what information the 
architect should possess and how he should 
organise it. With the rapid development of 
building technology since the war these 
problems have become exceedingly pressing for 
the architect but have not yet received systematic 
attention. 

Mr. Ventris, who is 33 years of age, 
graduated from the Architectural Association 
School with an Honours Diploma in 1948. 
In 1947 he was the R.I.B.A. Henry Jarvis 
Student. He worked for four years in the 
Architects and Building Branch of the Ministry 
of Education and in 1952 retired temporarily 
from the practice of architecture in order to 
decipher the early Greek tablets from Mycenean 
sites (1400-1200 B.c.). For his success in this he 
was awarded an O.B.E. and an honorary 
degree from the University of Uppsala. He is 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and a 
member of the Modern Architectural Research 
Group. 
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Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnership and partnerships vacant or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
of posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 


Mr. A. Anderson-Bell [A] has been appointed 
Assistant City Planner of the Municipality of 
Addis Ababa. His address is P.O. Box 1717, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Mr. J. S. Peters [A] has been appointed 
Consulting Architect, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Karachi, Pakistan. He will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc., at that address. 
Mr. R. O. B. Tovey [A] has been appointed 
Company Architect to Messrs. Cavendish 
House (Contractors) Ltd. and will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc., at their address at 
53 Regent Street, Cheltenham. Mr. Tovey has 
changed his private address to 29 Lansdown 
Place, Cheltenham Spa. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr. Peter Boston [A] has become a partner in 
the firm of James & Bywaters, 5 Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1. He has also changed his 
private address from 2 Cholmeley Park, N.6 to 
79a Shepherd’s Hill, N.6 (telephone as before, 
MOwUntview 0527). 


Audrey M. Bowyer [A] and Denis R. Gosby [A] 
have opened an office at High Street, West 
Malling, Kent, where they will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues and samples. 

Messrs. Eric Cole [F] and G. H. Ryland, M.B.E. 
[F], practising as Eric Cole and Partners at Dyer 
Street House, Cirencester, have taken into 
partnership Messrs. K. H. Caudle, A.R.I.C.S. 
and R. R. Milton-Hine [A]. The practice will 
continue under the same name and from the 
same address and the association with L. W 
Barnard and Partners of 13 Imperial Square, 
Cheltenham, will continue. A branch office has 
also been opened at 12 Bath Road, Swindon, 
Wilts., in charge of Mr. P. J. Lord-Smith [A]. 
Messrs. L. W. Barnard and Partners (Mr. G. H 
Ryland, M.B.E. [F] and Mr. Eric Cole [F]) have 
taken into partnership Mr. G. P. Ryland [A] and 
Mr. John L. Jones [L] and the partnership 
continues under the present name. 


Mr. John B. Diamond [A] and Mr. Peter R. 
Hodgkinson [A] have entered into partnership 
under the style of Diamond and Hodgkinson and 
are practising from 156A Old Brompton Road, 
London, S.W.5, and from 48 Queen Street, 
Wolverhampton, Staffs, where they will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues. 

Messrs. Edwards & Webster, A./A.M.T.P.I. 
[F/A]}, have taken into partnership Mr. L. V 
Bacon [A]. The title of the firm will remain 
unchanged. Mr. Edwards and Mr. Bacon will 
continue the practice at 10 St. Mary Street, 
Chippenham, Wilts. (Chippenham 2294), and 
Mr. Webster will devote himself to the practice 
at Devizes, Wilts. As from 1 February 1956 the 
address of the Devizes office will be 22 St. John 
Street, Devizes (Devizes 52), where trade 
catalogues will be welcomed. 

Mr. K. H. Gardner [4] has begun practice at 
914A West Pender Street, Vancouver 1, B.C., 
Canada. 

The partnership of Gooday & Noble has been 
dissolved by mutual consent of the partners 
and Mr. Leslie Gooday [A] will now be prac- 
tising in his own name at 17 Sloane Street, 
London, S.W.1 (BEL gravia 5221/2). 


Mr. E. W. Haysom [F] is now practising at 
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Curtis House, Poplar Road, Solihull, Warwick- 
shire (Solihull 4326). He will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. Frank H. Heaven, A.R.I.C.S. [A], has 
relinquished his position as architect to the 
Committee for Education, Borough of Wal- 
thamstow, and has returned to private practice 
at 10 Foresters Drive, Whipps Cross, 
Walthamstow, London, E.17. 


Mr. Leon Monk [4] has entered into partnership 
with Mr. Visvanathan Selvaratnam [A] and has 
set up practice at 203 New Bullers Road, 
Colombo 7, Ceylon, under the style of 
Selvaratnam & Monk. Trade catalogues, etc., 
will be welcomed. 

Miss Gertrude Leverkus [F] has become an 
associate in the firm of Norman & Dawbarn 
[FF]. 

Messrs. Ronald Phillips, Milnes & Tugwell 
[F/AA], formerly Ronald A. Phillips & Partners, 
are continuing to practise at Beacon House 
(late Bush House), 154 Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth (Bournemouth 3228/9). 


Mr. Ewart B. Redfern, A.M.T.P.I. [A], has taken 
into partnership Mr. Gerald G. Gilpin and the 
style of the firm is now Redfern & Gilpin. 

Mr. Laurence J. Selby [A] of 79 High Street, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex, has taken into 
partnership Mr. Derek M. Silverton [4] and Mr. 
R. Michael Welton [A] and the firm will be 
known as Laurence J. Selby & Partners. A 
London office has also been opened at Audrey 
House, Ely Place, London, E.C.1, where trade 
catalogues will be welcomed. 

Messrs Harry W. Weedon & Partners [F 
45-47 Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 


15, have admitted the following members of 


their staff as associate partners: Messrs. F. J. H. 
Beavis [A], G. R. Bidmead [A], T. Hall [A] and 
A. Royle, A.R.1.C.S. 


Messrs. Westwood, Sons & Harrison [FF] of 


46 Baker Street, London, W.1, have taken into 
partnership Mr. P. D. Watson [A] and the 
practice will continue under the same name. 
The former partnership between Mr. A. M. Wire 
[L] and Mr. C. J. Dunham, F.R.I.C.S., known 
as Dunham and Wire, has been dissolved. In 
future Mr. Wire will practise at 10-12 Neeld 
Parade, Wembley Hill Parade, Wembley, 
Middx., where he will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Mr. Derek A. de G. Abbott [A] is now at 1,379 
Devonshire Crescent, Vancouver 9, B.C., 
Canada. 

The private address of Mr. W. A. Dalgleish [A] 
is now “Tyness’, 160 Craighton Road, Aberdeen. 
Mr. Don Lewis Dyer [A] has changed his 
address to Malting Mead, Mill Lane, Harlow, 
Essex (Harlow 2216). 

Mr. Cecil H. Elsom [F] has moved to 10 Lower 
Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 (VICtoria 
4304). 

Messrs. Forshaw, Massey & Greaves [4A] have 
changed the address of their Warrington office 
to 18 Museum Street. The telephone number 
(Warrington 445) remains the same. 

Mr. H. Vernon Godsall [A] has moved his office 
to Curtis House, Poplar Road, Solihull, 
Warwickshire (Solihull 3778), where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. A. Green [A] has moved his office to 23 
Fitzroy Street, London, W.1 (MUSeum 0298). 
Mr. W. F. Howard [F] has moved his office to 
35 Thurloe Street, London, S.W.7 (KENsington 
8759). 


AA] of 


Mr. M. Howard-Radley [A] is moving his 
practice from 17 Conduit Street, London, W.1 
to 6 Beauchamp Place, S.W.3 (KENsington 
4063) and will be pleased to receive catalogues, 
etc., and representatives by telephone appoint- 
ment. 


The address of Mr. Peter Shaw Parkinson [4] is 
now c/o Messrs. F. G. B. Hawkins & Desmond 
Sands, 179 St. George’s Terrace, Perth, 
Western Australia. 


Mr. Hugh D. Roberts [F] has changed his 
address to 30 Brock Street, Bath. 


Messrs. Quick & Lee (Mr. Guy Silk [F] and Mr, 
A. S. Gasson [F]), of 11 Waterloo Place, 
Leamington Spa, have opened a branch office 
at 116 Dale End, Birmingham 4 (CENtral 3103), 
and will be pleased to receive there trade 
catalogues, technical literature, samples, etc. 
Messrs. Edwin Pover & Son (Mr. O. B. Raven 
[L]) have moved to 82A Preston Street, Faver- 
sham, Kent (Faversham 2198). 


Sir Giles Scott, Son and Partner [FF/A] have 
moved to 9 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C.1 
(CHAncery 8387/8). 


Messrs. Swannell & Templeman [FF] have 
moved to 10 Gray’s Inn Square, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1. The telephone number remains un- 
changed (HOLborn 1503). 


Mr. A. T. Wickham-Robinson [A] has moved to 
24 Mylnhurst Road, Ecclesall, Sheffield 11 
(Sheffield 71582). 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Practice in Leeds for sale. Small but growing 
connections. With or without living accom- 
modation. Box 1, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 
Old-established practice for sale in Central 
London. Excellent opportunity for member 
with — experience. Box 2, c/o Secretary 
R.I.B.A 

Established firm with large and expanding 
practice in West of England requires able and 
experienced architect as office manager, with 
view to partnership. Must have sound business 
acumen and be able to take part control if 
necessary. Box 3, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Fellow with own private practice wishes to 
amalgamate with firm in London. Varied 
experience. Age 40 years. Capital available. 
Box 4, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

Architect required, preferably university or 
public school man, as junior partner in pro- 
vincial firm. Box 5, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A. 


University-trained Associate with good experi- 
ence and capital desires partnership or, less 
preferably, position leading thereto. Box 6, c/o 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 

General practice available, North-West Lan- 
cashire, £3,500 gross per annum. Audited 
accounts. For further details apply Box 7, c/o 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 

Associate (30) with varied experience seeks 
partnership or position leading thereto. Some 
capital available. Box 67 c/o Secretary, R.L.B.A. 


Principal leaving country wishes to dispose of 
practice complete with fully-equipped office, 
good staff, with work in progress and in sketch 
plan stage. No reasonable offer refused. Modern 
house available if required. yee in confidence. 
Box 101, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, as @ 
body, is not responsible for statements made or 
opinions expressed in the JOURNAL. 
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